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Motes. 
THE LAST GREAT LITERARY FORGERY: 


THE EABRICATED CORRESPONDENCE O! 
ANTOINETTE.* 


MARIE 


Notorious for its concoction of literary forgeries, 
it is remarkable that the latest fabrication with 
which the Continent has favoured us—a set of 
spurious letters from Marie Antoinette to her 
mother Maria Theresa—should have been at once 
received by the critics of the principal literary 
journals in England as of indisputable authen- 
ticity: valuable alike for the light it casts on the 
individual character of Marie Antoinette herself, 
and on the principal political movements of her 
time! A stranger instance of literary gullibility 
it would be difficult to imagine. So illiterate, 
that her letters are described by Lady Morgan, 
Who had seen them, as, “in writing and spelling, 
Worthy of some grisette of the Rue St. Denis.” 
Marie Antoinette, in these transparent clumsy 

ries, 1s represented as a writer of no ordinary 
ee conducting a voluminous correspon- 

with her mother, who, with equal ignorance 
and absurdity, is depicted as a model of maternal 
tenderness and devotion. This correspondence, 
om the queen's part, being full of the shrewdest 
and most wr views ; not only of her own 
Position, but of the most prominent political 





[* See “N. & Q.,” 8" S. vii. 416.] 
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characters, and the most momentous incidents of 
the Revolution ! 

In what school of history can these blundering 
forgers, and their equally blundering critics, have 
learned that these were the characteristics either 
of the mother or the daughter ? 


“ Marie Antoinette,” says Miss Kavanah, in her able 
and amusing work, Woman in France during the Ligh- 
teenth Century, ii. 72, “ has very erroneously been repre- 
sented as a learned and accomplished princess. She 
frankly confessed to Madame Campan that she had never 
understood one word of the Latin harangues she uttered 
in Vienna, and had not ever touched the beautiful draw- 
ings sent to France by Maria Theresa as her daughter’s 
productions. The courtiers were somewhat mortified at 
the queen’s evident ignorance, which all her tact and 
grace could not disguise. .... She read little, and only 
light literature. Serious conversation she disliked, and 
She possessed little 
conversation of any kind: her quiet friend, Madame de 
Polignac, had none,— For,’ as the envious courtiers never 
failed to remark, ‘ the royal favourites were all common- 
place women.’ This was true, and it confirmed the re- 
port that, notwithstanding a few happy repartees, Marie 
Antoinette was not herself very clever or intellectual.” 

“ All that Marie Antoinette ever really learned,” ob- 
serves the Edinburgh Review, July, 1841, “ was Italian, 
and a taste for the Italian poets, and this was from Me- 
tastasio. Of music she was naturally fond; but so well 
aware was she of the deficiency of her reputed knowledge 
of @, that on reaching Paris, when La Garde was ap- 
pointed her music-master, she was so afraid of betraying 
her ignorance, that she put off his attendance for some 
months in order to take lessons in secret, saying, with 
naiveté : ‘If faut que la Dauphine prenne soin de la répu- 
tation de l’ Archiduchesse.’ ” 

Always plotting, and always blundering in the 
concoction of her plots and the agents she selected 
to accomplish them, Michelet justly remarks, that 
nobody contributed more directly than she did to 
the ruin and death of her unfortunate husband ; 
and the account he gives of her inconceivable 
folly and insane mismanagement of the fatal 
journey to Varennes—“ a miracle of imprudence,” 
as he correctly calls it—effectually disposes of the 
halo with which Carlyle, and others of his school, 
endeavour to invest her as a tactician and a di- 
plomatist. The laurels that were made only for 
the distaff, as Mrs. Hutchinson remarks of Hen- 
rietta Maria, are never wisely employed in the 
management of the sceptre; and Marie Antoi- 
nette’s unfortunate interference in politics affords 
a bloody commentary on the correctness of the 
text. 

For the tenderness of her parental instincts, 
Maria Theresa is as much indebted to the inven- 
tive faculty of the forger of her daughter's cor- 
Marie Antoinette is herself for 
the apocryphal accomplishments with which it 
has invested her—facts “of imagination all com- 
pact” in both instances. 

“ Marie Theresa,” says the Edinburgh Review, from 
which we have before quoted, “had the reputation 
throughout Europe of being an excellent mother. When 


respondence, as 
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foreigners of distinction came to Vienna, they found her | 


surrounded by her family, and living in the simplest and 
most unostentatious manner. The delighted stranger 
exclaimed on his return home: ‘What an admirable 
mother! what simplicity, and how well brought up a 
family !’ 
would not see her children for a whole week. Von 
Swieten, the physician, visited them daily, and reported 
to the Empress that they were well; while the gover- 
nesses and tutors went through a course of pretended 
education—a pretence to which the Empress habitually 
lent herself... . . Like that of many other respectable 
dowagers, Maria Theresa’s ruling passion was to make 
great matches for her daughters. She hoped thus to 
strengthen her own interests, and those of Austria. This 
passion, to which she sacrificed her children’s happiness, 
and occasionally her own dignity, was exemplified in her 
conduct towards her daughter, the pm me Amelia, 
who was betrothed to the Prince of Naples. The Em- 
peror Joseph’s wife having died of smallpox, Maria The- 
resa bade her daughter, who was then on the point of 
departing for Naples, descend to the family vault, and 
there offer up her prayers for the prosperity of her family 
and her native land. The Archduchess objected that her 
sister-in-law’s remains had just been deposited there, and 
that she dreaded the infection. The mother insisted : 
the daughter obeyed, caught the smallpox, and died. 
Maria Theresa substituted her next sister Caroline, who 
became the too well-known Queen of Naples.” 

With these facts, patent and familiar to every 
reasonably well-informed student of the eighteenth 
century, that the critics of the Atheneum, ‘the 
Saturday Review, and The Times, should have 
passed current the correspondence in which they 
are utterly ignored and traversed, reflects but 
little lustre on the scholarship and acumen of 
the journals in which such criticism could have 
found admission. C. R. H. 


GENERAL LITERARY INDEX: INDEX OF 
SUBJECTS.* 
OPHIR AND TARSHISH: continued from 34 S. y. 440. 


“Dr. Dee, that famous mathematician, hath 
written a very large discourse of that argument 
which I have seen with Mr. Hakluyt, much illus- 
trating what the ancients have written of those 
seas and coasts, and concludeth that Havila is the 
kingdome of Ava subject to Pegu, and Ophyr is 
Chryse or Aurea before mentioned [Borneo] first 
possessed by Ophir mentioned Gen. x. that golden 
name eating up the former of Ophir.”— Purchas’s 
Pilgrimage, p. 756. Cf. Costard’s History of 
Astronomy, pp. 57-62, and Herbert’s Travels, p. 
368. 

“The first volume of Purchas appeared in 1613; and 
in the year 1646 Bochart condensed and brought the 
above ideas of our countryman more to a point in his 
valuable work on sacred geography, entitled Phaleg and 
Canaan. He there demonstrates with equal ability and 
reason that Ophir was the great island Taprobane, since 
called Zeilan or Ceylon ; which produces gold, ivory, pre- 
cious stones, and peacocks.” — Clarke. 





* Continued from 3r¢ §. viii. 26. 


But when the foreigner was gone, the Empress | 





“A great deal has been written,” observes Max 
Miiller, “to find out where this Ophir was; but 
there can be no doubt that this was in India. 
The names for apes, peacocks, ivory, and algum- 
trees are foreign words in Hebrew, as much as 
gutta percha or tobacco are in English. If there- 
fore we can find a language in which names 
which are foreign in Hebrew are indigenous, we 
may be certain that the country in which that 
language was spoken must have been the Ophir of 
the Bible. That language is no other but Sans- 
krit.” (Lectures on the Scrence of Language, p. 202.) 
Compare “the Sanscrit word Kastura, expressing 
a most useful product of farther India,” whence 
the Greek Kagzirepos, see Humboldt’s Cosmos, 
quoted in “N. & Q.” 1* S. ix. 111. But Sir G, 
C. Lewis remarks (“N. & Q.” 2™*§, vi. 4), that 
Movers, Das Phénizische Alterthum, rejects the 
theory of an ancient trade in tin between Tyr 
and India, which has been founded on this re- 
semblance. 

Hadrian Reland, in his Dissertation De Ophir 
(in Ugolini, vii. 447-460), follows Purchas more 
closely than Bochart, and thinks that Ophir should 
be placed in the country where the city of Oupara 
or Soupara, Ophir or Sophir was situated in the 
Indian Chersonesus. (Clarke.) The same opinion 
was held by Vitringa and other commentators 
mentioned by Calmet and Riccioli w supra. 

In his valuable work on Ceylon, part viii. ch. i. 
Sir James Emerson Tennent adopts the opinion 
sanctioned by Josephus that Malacca was Ophir. 
Bochart was the first, he remarks, who conjectured 
that Ophir was Kondrameli on the north-west of 
Ceylon, and that the eastern Tarshish must have 
been somewhere in the vicinity of Cape Comorin. 
Bochart, Geogr. Sacr. Phaleg, lib. ii. c. 27, forte 
ad promontorium Cary. Ibid. Canaan, lib. i. ¢. 
XLVI Subsequent investigations have 
served to establish the claim of Malacca to be 
the golden land of Solomon. Malacca is the 
Aurea Chersonesus of the later Greek Geographers, 
and Ophir in the language of the Malays is the 
generic term for any golden mine (1 Kings, x. 11, 
and 2 Chron. ix. 21), and Tarshish, which lay in 
the track between the Arabian Gulph and Ophir, 
is recognisable in the great emporium of Ceylon. 
In favour of India are mentioned in Smith’s Dict., 
Lassen, Ritter, Bertheau, Thenius, and Ewald. 
The fullest treatise on the question is that of 
Ritter in his Erkunde, vol. xiv. To these may 
be added Sir Tho. Browne in his Enquiries unto 
Vulgar Errors. If in his identification of the 
ancient Taprobane with Malacca, Sir Thomas may 
be supposed to have included the adjacent islands 
of Sumatra, Borneo, and Java, which is extremely 

probable, his opinion is supported by the hig: 
authority of Sir T. Stamford Raffles, though other 
modern geographers have considered it to be 
Ceylon. One of the most recent and perhaps 
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most probable hypotheses is that of Mr. C. T.| Tarshish as a commercial mart; or who, like 


Beke, who supposes it to have been situated at 
the northern extremity of the Persian Gulph. 
See his Origines Biblice, vol. i. p. 114. (Wil- 
kins’ note in Joco, p. 300.) Cf. Penny Cyclopedia, 
s. y. Ophir. 


7. “Gosselin, in his late publication, Recherches | 


sr la Geographie systematique et positive des An- 
ciens, 2 vols. 4to, 1798, after reciting the greater 
part of the above authors, favours an opinion, in 
some measure exploded by Bochart ; and wishes 


to place O hir at Dofir on the Arabian side of the | 


Red Sea below Saba, the capital of Yemen; in 
about 15° 30’ of north latitude.” —Clarke. 
Michaelis, Spicilegium, ii. 184, Niebuhr the 
traveller, Description de I’ Arabie, p. 253, and Vin- 
cent, Hist. of the Commerce and Navigation of the 
Ancients, ii. 265-70, also place it in Arabia. It 
is stated in Smith’s Dict. that Winer, Furst, and 
Knobel are in favour of Arabia, as are also Forster, 


Bochart, have imagined there were two of the 
same name, situated in different quarters of the 
globe. Purchas, in his first volume, p. 44, has 
given a dissertation on this subject, a cites the 
authors of a new and more rational opinion, that 
by Tarshish was meant the Sea in its most exten- 
sive signification, BrsLioTHEcAR. CHETHAM. 


ELIZABETH, LANDGRAVINE OF HESSE HOM- 
BERG, THIRD DAUGHTER OF GEORGE III. 


Through the kindness of a friend, I have been 
favoured with the loan of the Book of Common 
Prayer that belonged formerly to this Princess. 
It has bound with it, at the commencement and 
the end of the book, many pages of prayers and 


| meditations of her composition, and in her hand- 


Geogr. of Arabia, i. 161-67 ; Crawfurd, Descrip- | 


tive Dictionary of the Indian Islands, s. v., and 
of Nations.” Ortelius, in his Thesaurus Geo- 
graphicus, s, v. Ophir, observes: “ Eupolemus, 
auctor apud Eusebium, lib. ix. c. iv. Prepar. 
Evangel. Urphen Otpen appellat, et dicit insulam 
Maris Rubri esse,” &c. 

Of other distinguished geographical writers, 
Bochart, Phaleg. ii. 27, admitted two Ophirs, one 
in Arabia and one in India, ¢. e. at Ceylon; while 
D’Anville .. . equally admitting two, placed one 
in Arabia and one in Africa. Rennel, as has 
already been stated, and Calmet, suppose there 


writing; and throughout the psalms, under the 
proper day of the month, are many entries of oc- 


; r | currences in her family and relating to herself. 
Kalisch, Comment on Gen. chap. “The Genealogy | 


| 


were two distinct kinds of voyages performed by | 


these fleets; that to Ophir from the Red Sea, 
and to the coast of Guinea from the Mediterranean. 
Cf. Calovii Biblia Ilustrata, ad iii. Reg. cap. Xx. 

‘ In our own days the discussion has been con- 
tinued by Gesenius, who in articles on Ophir in 
his Thesaurus, p. 141, and in Ersch and Gruber’s 
Encyklopedie, s. v. stated that the question lay 
between India and Arabia, assigned the reasons 
to be urged in favour of each of these countries, 
but declared the arguments for each to be so 
equally balanced that he refrained from expressing 


Having permission from the owner of the book 
to make use of the MS. matter it contains, I have 
arranged these events chronologically; and, al- 
though most of them are well known, I believe 
the record of them in “N. & Q.” in the words of 
one of our most worthy Princesses will make them 
highly interesting. 

She was the third daughter (seventh child) of 
George III. ; born May 22, 1770; died Jan. 10, 
1840; having married April 7, 1818, Frederick 
Joseph Louis, Prince of Hesse Homberg. 

Opposite the title-page of the book, she 
writes : — 

“ This Prayer Book was given to me by Gen! Golds- 
worthy in 1786 during my great illness, and has ever 


| proved my truest and most comforting friend in all my 


any opinion of his own on the subject. On the | 


whole, remarks E. Twisleton, there is reason to 


believe that Ophir was in Arabia; there does not | 


seem to be adequate information to enable us to 
pot out the precise locality which once bore 
that name. (Smith’s Dict. of the Bible.) 

This article is already so extended, that with 


regard to Tarshish I can only add that the learned | 
Dr. Daig supposes that it was the ancient Betica | 


(Andalusia) in Spain, and that Ophir lay some- 
where to the W. of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Dr. Smith’s Dict. of Anc. Geogr. s. v. Tartessus, 
and ~ &Q.” 294 S.v. 101. Clarke gives the 
Writers cited by Gosselin, who have considered 


See | 


trials and distresses. The consolation of Religion has 
been the certain and sure Balm ; wonderfully and mer- 
cifully has God supported me, and most grateful do I feel 
for the many blessings I possess.” 


I find, beside a prayer for the King during his 
illness in 1810: — 


“ A prayer made by the King the day of His Acces- 
sion when he went to bed at night : — 

*O Gracious and Good God, keep me from hidden and 
unknown ennemies, silly and unguarded friends, make 
me to look up to Thee for all things, for the sake of Thy 
Son Jesus Christ. Amen.’” 


The following is the chronicle of events above 
alluded to: — 


“ 18 October, 1813. My beloved Fritz wounded at the 
Battle of Leipsick in the leg.” 

— entry, evidently made after her marriage, refers 
to her husband. } 

“ Battle of Waterloo, 1815, 18 June.” 

“ 14th February, 1818. Saw the H. P. of Hesse Hom- 
bourg for y* 1* time at the Queen’s House.” 

“My Wedding day, 7 April, 1818. I was married at 


} y® Queen’s House.” 
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“ 13 July, 1818, made my public entry into Francfort, Two other witnesses testify to the two minis- 
and saw the Landgrave and Landgravene the 1* time.” ters appearing in arms. (See Sampson's Riddle. or 


id, ae my public entry into Hombourg July 14%, a Bunch of bitter Wormwood bringing forth a Bundle 


“ [7m November, 1818, at Kew, my beloved mother | of Sweet-smelling Myrrh, p- 108.) 
‘ | 


closed Her respectable and valuable life.” This very curious and extremely rare work con- 
“ Hombourg, November 24", was informed of my dear tains the trials of the unfortunate persons con- 
and ever to be lamented mother’s death.” cerned in these unhappy affairs, and most of the 
“The dear old Pas. of Antrecht Schaumbourg died at dying speeches ‘4 y : 
ten in y* morning, 21* Jan. 1819.” | “ying - we . 
“ Hombourg, Friday, March 19%, 1819, Louisa brought | The following is a list of part of the forfeitures 
a bed of a little Girl 4 past four o’clock, evening.” | of land in the west : — 


“ Hombourg, Gustave’s little Girl christened, 25 March, | 
1819; named Caroline Amelia Elizabeth.” 
“ At half-past eleven at night the dear old Landgrave | 
breathed his last, 20 January, 1820.” | 


" > s Jens, 1020, died my brother Edward, at Sid- | 15 lends belonging to Robert Ker, laird of Kersland, in 
— are, a ae the parish of Dalry, Airshire. 
Poet. fam g &- ather ended his exemplary life on y® | —« William Blair of that [lk got Kersland’s lands of Over- 
29 sm 1820, 4 past 8 o'clock evening, at Windsor | toun, in the parish of Reeth in the same county. 
Castle, “ William Hamilton of Woulshard (Wishaw) obtained 


“ 1820, Sunday, 6" February, in y* morning I heard Mai , : 
’ -? ’ a > | Major Joseph Leomouth’s estates in Lanark and 7 
of the death of my adored and dearest Father.” yor Josep eomouth’'s estates in 1 and Peebles. 


“General Thomas Dalzell got a grant of Mure of Cald- 
well’s estates situated in Air, Renfrew, and Lanark. 

“ Lieut.-General William Drummond of Cromlix (Lord 
Viscount Strathallan, 6th September, 1686), got a gift of 





“ Sunday, 6 of Feby, 1820, received the account of my | This gentleman was the ancestor of Lord Bel- 
beloved and most excellent Father’s death.” hewe. 

“The Dowager Landgravene, died at a little after | , . > . 
eight o’clock [morning }, 18" September, 1821.” “John Hamilton Younger of Halcraig had all the lands 


belonging to William Porterfield of Quarrelltoun in Ren- 


“The Landgravene was buried early in the morning, 
25 September, 1821.” 

a Louisa brought a-bed of a Girl, the 30% Sept, 1823, William Welch, in the parish of Kilpatrick, one 
5 im the evening.” » },, | Of the Pentland rebels, was, with John Grier in 
“ Gustave’s little Girl christened 30% October, 1823, by Welrmeskiond ‘ed December 14, 1668, i 
the name of Elizabeth Louisa Frederica.” Pairmarkiand, se ntencec ecember 14, ,» ina 

“My dear Brother Frederick died in Arlington St, | JuSticiary court held at Ayr, to be taken upon 
January fifth, 1827, at 20 minutes after 9 o’clock in the | W ednesday, the second day of January, 1667, to 
evening.” | the Market Cross of Dumfries, “and there betwixt 

oe >» . >) ~ a we . , ™ 4 ~ ; 
Received the melancholy news of Fred’s death at | two and four houres, in the afternoone, to be 


Hombourg, 10% Jany, evening, 1827.” . . ‘ aj 
“ My dear and Beloved Sister of Wurtemburg, died at | hanged on one gibbet till they be dead, and their 


| frewshire.” 


} before 2 o’clock, y* 6% of Oct", 1828.” heads and right hands to be cut off, and to be put 
[“ Sister of Wurtemburg,” Charlotte, Princess Royal | on the posts and most publick places of the said 
of England. } toune of Dumfries.” 
* Qa¢ of April, 1829. It pleased God to inflict me with This sentence was carried into effect ; their 


the greatest of all blows. My adored Husband died at bodies were interred in St. Michael’s churchyard 
+ past ix. in the evening. of Dumfries. In 1814 the Kirk Session ordered 


“The dear King George the 4**, my beloved brother, - . 
died at 3 o’clock in the morning, the 26 June, 1830.” their tombstones to be repaired, when the follow- 


“* Anthem that was sung at Amelia’s burial.” ing inscriptions were made legible : — 
_([Psal. xvi. 9—12. Princess Amelia, youngest child of “Here lyes William Welsh, Pentland Martyr for his 
George IIL., died Nov. 2, 1810. ] adhering to the Word of God ; And Appearing for Christ's 
“ My Father’s favourite Psalm [exxxix.}.” Kingly Government in His House, and the Covenanted 
TRETANE. work ‘of Reformation, Against Perjurie and Prelacie. 
Execute Jan. 2, 1666(7). Rev. xii. 11. 
“ Stay, Passenger, Read, 


SIR JAMES TURNER: BATTLE OF PENT- Here interr’d Doth ly 
LAND, ETC A Witness ’Gainst poor 
alaides so Scotland’s Perjury, © ? 
Sir James Turner, whose memoirs were pub- Whose Head once Fix’d upon 
lished by the Bannatyne Club, and who is said to The Bridge-Post, Stood 
be the prototype of Sir Dugald Dalgetty. was e Proclaiming Vengeance 
een ee eee eee ee, For his Guiltles Blood.” 


mined as a witness on the trial of Colonel James 
Wallace and others, Feb. 26, 1667. He was then 
“ aged fiftie or thereby : ” — 


That on Grier (or Grierson), also a Pentland 
rebel, is as follows: — 
“ Under this Stone lo here 


“He saw Colonel Wallace, Lermouth, Barsecob, Smith, Doth Ly 
and Welsh at Drumfries, Aire, Lanark, Collingtoune, Dust Sacrificed To Tyranny, 
Pentland, or at some of the said places; Depones that Yet Precious in Immanueles 
they had all pistols and swords, both the three Comman- Sight, ’ 
ders, and Smith and Welsh ministers ; That they were Since Martyr’d For His 


all at Pentland in armes in the Rebells armie.” Kingly Right: 
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When he Condemns 

These Hellish Druges 

By Suffrage Saints 

Shall Judge Their Judges.” 


DIFFICULTIES OF CHAUCER. 
“WADES BOTE.” 
“They connen so moch craft on Wades bote.” 
The Marchantes Tale. 

The Marchante, tendering advice on the subject 
of matrimony, recommends a young wife in pre- 
ference to an old one; and then adds, proceeding 
to state his special objection to old widows, that 
= They connen 80 moch craft on Wades bote a 

This passage has not hitherto received any full 
clear explanation; and Tyrwhitt’s remark is, 
“The allusion in the present passage to Wades 
bote can hardly be explained, without a more par- 
ticular knowledge of his adventures, than we are 
now likely ever to attain.” 

Wade was a distinguished personage of northern 
mythology ; and it was probably his practice, like 
that of some other eminent characters of mediz- 
val superstition, warlocks, heroes, witches, Xc., 
to go out in his boat alone. Hence, I would sug- 
gest, appears the peculiar force and import of the 
Marchante’s allusion to Wade’s boat. Widows 
are sometimes still called “lone women”; and 
what the Marchante would intimate is simply 
this: that, living alone, widows acquire craft as 
the consequence of their lone condition, which he 
signifies by saying “They connen [learn or study 
so moch craft on Wades bote,” i. e. in solitude. : 

ScHIN. 
Folk Lore. 
BAYEUX SUPERSTITIONS. 

When any one dies in a house, a black rag must 
be suspended on the bee-hives, otherwise the bees 
will die within nine days. 

_ Asses have a cross upon the back, because 
Christ rode into Jerusalem on the back of one of 
these animals. 

Cattle have a conversation among themselves 
on Christmas Eve. 

On ( /hristmas Eve apparitions are most frequent, 
and it is then when witches have the greatest 
power. 

_ Upon a portion of the yule-log some holy water 
is sprinkled, and then it is preserved throughout 
the year to guard the house against thunder. 

There is a stoppage of the bowels called carreau, 
to which children are liable. In spite of the 
Revolution, a family of Bayeux retains the privi- 
lege of curing this malady by a simple touching : 
they are called carre au-touchers, and some quacks 
pretend to be in possession of the special gift be- 
cause they belong to the family of St. Martin. 
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The head of the stag-beetle, carried in the 
pocket, brings luck. 

The bite of a dog is cured by one of his hairs 
applied to the wound. 

Misfortune attends the house towards which a 
dog comes howling. 

Owlets hooting over a house presage the death 
of one of its inhabitants in a short time. 

When a pig dies a natural death, the presage is 
sinister. 

lo own a halter by which one has been hanged, 
brings luck. 

Toads are reputed venomous, and much in re- 
quest for witchcraft purposes. In some parts of 
Normandy the people confer upon the toad the 
title of “ Man’s Friend,” in the persuasion that 
the animal gives warning to people who sleep in 
the woods of the approach of serpents. 

To find a horse-shoe, brings luck. 

Shooting-stars are dying persons. 

The woman with child who acts as a god- 
mother will die within the year, or the child 
called after her. 

Fever is cured by carrying on the breast for 
nine days a living spider, enclosed in a nut-shell. 
Fever is also cured by means of certain mysterious 
words: as, “In the name of St. Exuperus and St. 
Honorine, fall-fever, spring-fever, quartian, quin- 
tian, ago, super ago, consummatum est,”’ — then 
say three Paters and three Aves. If, however, 
the fever still resists, the words must be written 
on virgin parchment, and bound round the left 
wrist of the patient; who must wear it for nine 
days, and then he will be entirely cured. 

If the eyes of a young swallow are picked out, 
the mother goes and finds a small stone on the 
sea-shore with which she restores the lost sight. 
The one who is fortunate enough to find this 
stone in the nest, possesses a miraculous remedy. 

Cock eggs bear serpents. 

Parsley breaks glass. 
turns to hemlock. 

The hen that imitates the crowing of a cock, 
crows the death of her master or her own. 

To spill salt betokens bad luck. 

Mice, given to children, cure the hooping cough. 

If on a certain day of the moon one stuffs his 
hand into a mole-skin, with that hand he can 
cure certain maladies of men and animals. Chil- 
dren are to be seen wearing a mole-skin round 
the neck to favour teething. 

Four-leaved clover renders one invisible. 

Friday is an unlucky day, and thirteen an un- 
lucky number. Where thirteen sit down to table, 
one is sure to die before the year is out. 

Crickets bring luck to a house. 

To cure lameness, gripes, and other diseases in 
horses, you have only to pronounce these words : 
“St. John, St. John, St. John of Nicodemus, in 
the name of Elizabeth, I conjure thee that this 


Sown in the shade, it 
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beast may suffer no more than the holy Virgin May Kirrens.—“A May kitten makes a dirty 
suffered when she gave birth to Our Saviour | cat,” is a piece of Huntingdonshire folk-lore quoted 
Jesus Christ.” Then five Paters and five Aves | to me in order to deter me from keeping a kitten 
must be said. J. Kesson. | that had been born in May. Cvurnserr Bene. 


DorsetsHirE Fork Lore.—-I saw in a cottage,| Brrrye Basres’ Narrs.— My niece tells me 
the other day, a very small toy-loaf hanging over | that, in conversation with a poor woman in a 
the chimney-piece; and, on inquiry, I was told | village near Bath, mention was made of the in- 
that it had been baked on Good Friday. And, if | mates of a neighbouring reformatory. The poor 
it were carefully preserved, would prevent the | woman assigned as a reason for their propensity 
good wife's bread from being “ reamy,” i. e. stringy, | to pilfer and steal, that their mothers must have 
during the whole year. C. W. Bryenam. | cut their nails before they were a year old. She 

| alway : , ) y 7 

Nonuax Fork Lonz. —It is stated, in Life in | we7® it net babies’ naila, otherwise — 
Normandy (Edmonston and Douglas, 1863, yol. i. rs 
p- 14), that the young girls there have a supersti- — 
tion that such of them as do not assist at the annual | Becxrorn’s “Tuovents ox Hunte,” rr.— 
Féte-Dieu, have no chance of being married for a | Some time ago I picked up a slender volume en- 
twelvemonth. aC. Vee | titled — 

Cure or Warts. — The following is practised “The Art and the Pleasures of Hare-Hunting, in Six 
in all parts of Ireland, and is believed by even the | Letters to a Person of Quality,” by John Smallman Gar- 
more intelligent classes, to be an effectual cure for | diner, Gent. London, 8vo, 1750, pp. 56. 
warts. I have seen it done hundreds of timesin | Within is the book-plate of Charles Clark of 
the south-east of Ireland : — Take a small stone, | Great Totham, and a long MS. note, probably in 
less than a boy’s marble, fur each wart, and tie | his writing, to the following effect : — / 
them in a clean linen bag, and throw it out on the | «This is the origin of Mr. Beckford’s Thoughts on Hunt- 
highway. Then find out a stone in some field or | ing, which he has copied into his book, without having 
ditch, with a hollow in which rain or dew may | principle enough to acknowledge the obligation. This 
have lodged (such stones are easily found in rural pamphlet is so very scarce that Mr. Barker of Covent 





sates : : : sks ] t ; this scarcity is sup- 
stricts 3 s seven times therein, | @rdem asks ten guineas for a copy; t ircit) 
a yd 5 enna line at picks ~ the hes posed to arise from its being bought up prior to Beck- 


~ ford’s publication.” 
of stones will have a transfer of the warts. , . 
SR , Now, I have always entertained a high respect 
S. Repmonp. . rd 
? 


| for the Thoughts on Hunting by Peter Bec 
| looking upon it as a classical treatise not unworthy 
Cuarms.—In A Book of Dreams, and other | to yank with the prose Cynegetica of Xenophon 
Things useful to know, printed for C. Halliday, | ang Arrian, and the poetical ones of Nemesia- 
Birmingham, 1784, are the following charms. I | nus and Faliscus. Beckford, too, was a scholar; 
do not find them elsewhere, and wish to know and, if not to be regarded as the Euclid of the 
whether they are current in Warwickshire or | yonatory art, was, according to the Retrospective 
elsewhere? They do not look like mere inven- | Poyiow (vol. xiii. p. 230, part 11.), the most ac- 
Hons : — complished hunter from the time of Nimrod to 
“ To rescue a House from Fleas.—When you first hear | the present day ;—one who “could bag a fox in 
the cuckoo, take some of the earth or dust from the place Greek, find a hare in Latin, inspect his kennels m 
on which your right foot is standing. Lay it on the | Tadian, and direct the economy of the stable in 
—- your outer door, telling nobody, and neither excellent French.” Such a man could hardly 
eas, earwigs, or beetles will cross it. , - b : terion: endl I 
“A badger’s tooth sewn within the waistcoat, brings | need to filech from an obscure tractarian; ode 
luck at cards.” | was pleased to fail in detecting the slig tes 
“ If one be a drunkard, put a live eel in the liquor that | plagiarism or imitation, or indeed any evidence 
he likes best ; kill it there, and give him some to drink, | that the later writer had seen the humble work 


Liverpool. 


and he will hate it ever after.” - of his predecessor. Having satisfied my mind as 
J. M. K. | to this I replaced*the books on the shelf, but _— 
Malvern. | still at fault to account for the MS. note. The 


L 
= _ o' ) 
Sr. Swrrnry.—In the Huntingdonshire parish other day, however, on looking over another book 
1 N. g 


wherein I passed St. Swithin’s Day, 1865, we | 2 4 similar subject entitled — ~ 

had not a } of rain. A cottager said to me, “Cynegeticon ; or, Essays on Sporting, consisting of 
“Tt’s a bad job for the apples that St. Swithin | Observations on Hare-Hunting, &c., by William ° 
ha’n’t rained upon ‘em.” «Why so?’ “Because, | Esa” 8vo (N. D.) : aa . _ 
unless St. Swithin rains upon ‘em, they'll never | I found the “ Six Letters are printed entire, 
keep through the winter.” Curnpert Bebe. | among the treatises of which this volume 1s com 
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d. The author’s name is not given ; but 
Blane can hardly be charged with the dishonest 


priation of which the MS. note makes mention, | 


ro 
the styles himself merely the “ editor” of the 
yolume, and states in his preface that one of the 
essavs in his volume was received from a gentle- 
man, who had transcribed it from a printed pam- 
phlet which was very scarce, and which was given 
to him as “a singular curiosity.” 

This note will at least supply the name of the 
author of the “Six Letters” in Mr. Blane’s vo- 
lume, which, from the alleged rarity of the origi- 
nal pamphlet, might not be otherwise discover- 
able. WrttraM Bates. 

Birmingham. 


Levixa Byxnyncu, or TEERLING. — Mr. J. G. 
Nichols, in his Notices of the Contemporaries and 
Successors of Holbein (p. 39), writes thus of this 
celebrated painter in miniature : — 

“ She was the daughter of Simon Benich, of Bruges, 
also a miniaturist ; who passed some time in England, 
and her husband appears to have been an Englishman.” 

Permit me to avail myself of your columns to 
rectify some errors in this paragraph. Levina’s 
family name was Bynnynch. I have met with 
her father’s signature six times in the archives 
here, and once only has he signed his name other- 
wise—Byenyne. Levina’s husband, George Teer- 
line, was a burgess of Blankenberghe, a small 
seaport town between Ostend and Sluus. He was 
the second son of George Teerlinc by his third 
wife, Margaret van Ardoye. 

The latest proof I have found of George and 
Levina’s being in Flanders, is an act passed by 
them before the burgomaster and sheriffs of 
Bruges on the 4th of February, 1545, when the 
mortuary accounts of George Teerline the elder 
were closed. They probably left Flanders for 
England shortly after, as Levina’s name figures in 
the Household Accounts for the Midsummer term, 
1547. The Teerlinc family arms were: Azure, a 


they will find them given at length in the first of 
a series of papers on Flemish miniaturists in the 
Beffroi, vol. ii. pp. 298 to 320 (Barthes & Lowell, 
London, 1865). I should be glad to know if any 
of Simon or Levina’s miniatures are known to 
exist in England, besides the Portuguese genealo- 
gies in the British Museum ? 
W. H. James WEALE. 


Bruges. 


Brunetro Latrn1: Montary anp Evropran 
MaGazines.—lIn the early volumes of the Monthly 
Magazine are a variety of interesting original 
documents. Amongst these are extracts from the 
portfolio of “ A Man of Letters,” which, if genuine, 
are well worthy of being reprinted. For instance, 
certain letters, said to be translated from “ Bru- 
netto Latini,” who is asserted to have been in 
England in the reign of Henry IIL, and who had 
an interview with Roger Bacon, in which a variety 
of discoveries were communicated, such as the 
mode of making gunpowder, the virtues of the 
magnet, &c., &c. All this is assuredly curious, if 
true. Some of your contributors will be able, no 
doubt, to enlighten my ignorance on the point, 
and tell who “the Man of Letters” really was. 
But irrespective of this, a very valuable miscellany 
might be made of original letters and papers con- 
tained in this Magazine, which at the present 
period would be received with pleasure by the 
reading public. But the most valuable of these 
periodicals is the European, which I have under- 
stood was for a long time edited by Isaac Reed, in 
every number of which will be found an infinity 
of original papers of deep interest and value. I 
had the good fortune recently to purchase for a 
very small sum a complete set of this miscellany, 
in the finest condition, and elegantly bound, the 
plates in the best possible state; and on going 


| through the volumes I was astonished at the mass 


chevron or, accompanied by two dice; ona chief | 


or, a star between two roses gules. George Teer- 
line returned to Bruges, and died here in 1580. 
His Property was inherited by his only surviving 
grandson, George, son of Mark. 

What proof is there that Simon Bynnynch 
“passed some time in England”? At the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century (1514, 1516, 
1517), he was living in Antwerp. He visited 
Bruges in 1508, 1512, 1516, and 1517 ; and settled 
here in 1518. There is proof of his being con- 
stantly here from then until 1555. When was 
he in England? Before 1517, or between June, 
555, and his death, which occurred before No- 
vember, 1561, apparently at Bruges. The docu- 
ments I have discovered concerning the Byn- 
nynchs are far too long for your columns; but if 
any of your readers are interested in those artists, 


of out-of-the-way information it contained, por- 
tions of which, I cannot help thinking, might also 
be turned, by an enterprising publisher, to account. 


J. M. 


Tue Nortumen. — The dwellers in the North 
of Europe are in England and by English writers 
nearly always correctly called “ Northmen,” sig- 
nifying the ancient inhabitants of the three 
Scandinavian kingdoms, Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden. In France they are termed “ Normands.” 
Nevertheless, the word “ Norsemen,” used with 
the same signification, is also now and then to be 
met with amongst English writers. This is, how- 
ever, not only incorrect but erroneous, the word 
“Norsemen” denoting only the Norwegians, the 
inhabitants of the kingdom of old Norway, but 
by no means those of Denmark and Sweden. 
The word “‘ Norse ” was in ancient times used to 
signify that patots which the Norwegian colonists 
spoke in the Orkney isles, and in the county of 
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Caithness (Scotland) ; and the appellation “Norse ’ 
ean therefore correctly be applied only to that 
language which the Norwegian commonalty then 
spoke ; while “the Northmen,” spelled North, not 
Norse, comprise as an aggregate all the ancient 
dwellers of all Scandinavia, those hardy mari- 
ners whose prows grated on the New England 
shores five centuries before Columbus (whose cor- 
rect name, however, was Colon, Columbus being 
merely a barbarous perversion) saluted Guana- 
hanie. 

The great antiquaries, C. C. Rafer of Copen- 
hagen, and Jacob Grimm of Berlin, caution against 
all heedless commixtion of “ North ” and “ Norse.” 

Pavt C. Sryprve. 

Denmark. 

Bosn.—In The Slang Dictionary, 1864, p. 81, 
is the following passage : — 

“ Bosu, nonsense, stupidity. — Gipsy and Persian. Also 
pure Turkish, ‘ Bosh Lakerdi,’ empty talk. A person, in 
the Saturday Review, has stated that bosh is coeval with 
Morier’s novel, Hadji Babi [Hajji Baba] which was pub- 
lished in 1828; but this is a blunder. The termed was 
used in this country as early as 1760, and may be found 
in the Student, vol. ii. p. 217.” 

The Pees "thus spoken of by the compiler 
of The Slang Dictionary was the writer of an able 
critique upon an earlier edition of the work, and 
is undoubtedly correct as to the way in which the 
word dosh first came into popular use in this coun- 
try. In the year 1828 to pretty well up in 
slang, and I can testify that to me, and to all my 
acquaintances, the word was then perfectly new. 
I remember my first reading of Morier’s novel as 
vividly as if I had read it but yesterday. Every- 
body quoted it; and not only dosh, but several 
Persian phrases, also occurring in the work, at 
once took the fancy of the public, and have ever 
since been more or less naturalised with us—such 
as, “ To eat dirt,” in the sense of being humiliated; 
“May your shadow never be less,” &c. The 
word bosh still betrays its literary origin in being 
more or less confined to the educated classes. 
One does not hear it among the true s/angy popu- 
lation of the streets. 

What is The Student so curtly mentioned by 
the dictionary writer? Can any correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” verify the reference which is said to 

rove that bosh was in use, as a slang word, in 
1760 ? JAYDEE. 
| The Student, or the Oxford and Cambridge Monthly 
Miscellany, 2 vols. was published 1750-1. The word 
bosh does not occur at p. 217 of the second volume.—Ep. } 
Querics. 
BARROW FAMILY. 

In 1 Richard III. Thomas Barowe was made 
Master of the Rolls, and subsequently received 
other appointments (Foss'’s Judges, iv. 485). He 
died circa 1497, and his will is in the Prerogative 


Court of Canterbury. He had a brother Ri 

a merchant of the Staple of Calais, who died in 
1505, and to whom (with his wife Beatrix) there 
is a brass in the church of Winthorp, near Burgh, 
Lincolnshire. In 16 Edw. IV. there was a grant 
of arms by J. Yrlande, King of Arms, to Thos, 
Barowe and his heirs: “A schochune of sabil, a 
row [roe] of silver in his kynde, a barr of gold, in 
chef too flour-delyse of y* same” (Hari. MS, 
1820, 71° and 69.) 

In 11 Hen. VII. there was a grant to Thos. 
Barowe, his brother Richard and Richard's issue, 
to beare : — 

“ Quarterly, 1. Sabul, two swords (y* poyntes upward) 


| crossed, pomelled-hylted and fretted sylver, between foure 


flowre-de-lyse golde, a bordure sylver and purple. The 


| 2°¢ quarter, Sabul; in the base parte a roo passante in 


his own kynde sylver, a bar, in y* chefe two floure-de 
lyse golde.” 

In 3 & 18 Chas. L., Maurice Barrowe was sheriff 
of Suffolk. His arms (given by Fuller) were: 
Sa. two swords in saltire arg. hilted, between four 
fleur-de-lys or, within a border compony of the 
second and purpure. Isaac Barrow, M.D. (bro- 
ther of Philip, the great grandfather of Isaac the 
Master of Trinity), was buried at All Saints’ 
Church, Cambridge. On his monument were the 
arms: Sa. two swords in saltire arg. hilts and 
pummels or, between four fleur-de-lys of the 
third. From the above, we may suppose the 
Master of Trinity to have been a descendant from 
Richard, buried at Winthrop; who in his will, 
made in 1502, names three sons—Thomas, John, 
and Richard. The following genealogy is culled 
from the brief memoir prefixed to the Works of 
Isaac Barrow : — 


Henry Barrow= 


| 
Philip = Isaac Barrow, M.D. 
| 
Isaac Barrow, of Spring Abbey 


Isaac Barrow, Bishop 
of St. Asaph. 


Thos. Barrow, citizen of = 
London, linen-draper to 
Chas. I 


' 

Isaac Barrow, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 

ob. 1677; buried in Westminster Abbey. 

If Richard Barowe, of Winthorp, was the pro- 
genitor of the Master of Trinity, can any of your 
readers fill up the hiatus in the genealogy? The 
family and the arms of Barrow are mentioned in 
“N, & Q.” 1* S. ii. 247; 2" S. vi. 288. 

Lincoln. 


Ayonrmovs.—1. Who is the author of a volume 
of Moral Tales, &c. published at London in 1829, 
with the title, Friendly Advice to Poor Neighbours. 
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This little book, which possesses considerable merit, 
was, if I mistake not, the composition of a lady. 
2, Who is the English translator of Madame 
de Genlis’s Memoirs, in 8 vols. 1825 ? 
3. Who is the author of a juvenile work having 


the following title — Dialogues between three little | 


Girls, calculated to facilitate their progress in 
Knowledge and Virtue. London, 1821 ? 
R. Ivers. 


Barca cava.—What is the Banca cava of the | 


Inquisition, as mentioned in Kingsley’s Westward 
Ho? MARCHMONT. 


Batrovr Famiiy or Burirren.—lIt is stated | 


in a note to the 44th chapter of Sir Walter Scott’s 
Old Mortality (Abbotsford edit. vol. ii. p. 673), 
that the family of Balfour of Burleigh yet exists 
in Holland or Flanders. We are told that “the 
Brussels papers of 28th July, 1828,” speak of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Balfour de Burleigh as “ Com- 
mandant of the troops of the King of the Nether- 
lands in the West Indies.” 

Iam anxious to know whether the connection 
with the Scottish Balfours can be proved. 

K. P. D. E. 


BrrwicksHirkE.—Are there any collections for 
a history of this county in existence? fF. M. S. 
229, Clarendon Villas, Plumstead. 


Dr. Buiss’s Lriprary or Oxrorp Booxs. — It 
would be interesting to learn whether the un- 
rivalled collection of books printed at Oxford be- 
longing to Dr. Bliss (as sold by Messrs. Sotheby 
& Wilkinson, August 9—12, 1858) included the 
whole of the Oxford books in his possession ; or 
whether, as I have heard, the Curators of the 
Bodleian Library had the opportunity of obtaining 
any they did not previously possess before the 
sale? And further, whether the Bodleian had 
the same privilege as to his general library ? 
Booksellers are accustomed to add, by way of 
recommendation, “ Not in Dr. Bliss’s Collection of 
Oxford Books ;”” which would justly be esteemed 
an indication of great rarity (especially as to the 
early examples) if all were publicly sold. 

Dr. H. Corron’s remarks in “ N. & Q.” (3"4 
5S. vii. 482), shows how readily bibliographical 
errors may arise; and when attention is called to 
them, be explained or contradicted. 

The authority and value of this Catalogue (and 
there are few better) would, I conceive, be some- 
what increased by a satisfactory reply to the 
above queries; and impartial testimony to the 
rarity of books is of much importance. Should 


any have been thus purchased for the Bodleian, | 
a list of them would be an acceptable contribu- | 


tion to “ N. & Q.” and an indispensable supple- 

ment to the Catalogue, as indicating with tole- 

table correctness the rariss. Epwarp RIGGALt. 
Bayswater. 
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Mrs. CursHamM.—Can you give me any in- 
formation regarding Mrs. Cursham, authoress of 
Martin Luther, a poem, 1825, another edition, 
1828 ; Sacred and other Poems, 1833? Has this 
lady published any other work ? R. Ivers. 


IpENTITY oF ArMs.—In the following instances 


+ I find the same arms borne by more than one 
| family : — 


1. Gules, three rests or: by Robert de Caen, 
Earl of Gloucester, and Granville, Earls of Bath. 

2. Or, three torteauxes: by Courtenay, and the 
Counts of Boulogne. : , 

3. Chequy, or and azure; by Vermandois and 
Warrenne. 

4. Gules, four fusils in fesse, argent: by Dau- 
beney and De Carteret. 

5. Gules, four fusils in fesse, argent, each 
charged with an escalop sable: by Newmarch 
and Cheyney of Pinhoe. 

How, in each of these cases, is the identity to 
be accounted for ? P.S.C 


“Grave Mavrice.”—Can you tell me what 
historical character is known as ‘‘Grave Maurice.” 
Is it Maurice of Saxony, temp. 1521, or Maurice 
of Nassau, the son of William the Silent. A 
picture of a man in armour, bearing such a ruff as 
worn in the days of Elizabeth, has tuis inscrip- 
tion: “ Grave Maurice.” Can any of your readers 
oblige me by saying who this may be? N., R. 

Leicester. 

Grorerk Meyers, M.A. (5% S, viii. 107.)— 
J. M. R. seems to possess a book of which I can 
find no account in Watt, Lowndes, or elsewhere. 
Will he oblige your readers with a short account 
of the author and the date of his death ? 

i. ee. ae 

Murper sy A Brsnor.—Can any one inform 
me if an English bishop was ever known to com- 
mit a murder, and bail accepted to the amount 
of 50002. but at the time of the trial he was not 
forthcoming, and that he being a bishop was al- 
lowed to forfeit his bail ? Noro. 


“ PHEANDER, THE MayDEN Knyteut.”’ — Of this 
work, ascribed to Henry Roberts, who is the 
known author of several others of a similar kind, 
only three editions have come as yet under my 
notice: the first of 1595, 4to; another in 1617, 
{to; and a much later one in 1661, 4to. Can 
any reader of “ N. & Q.” add to this list? There 
can be little question that there were other im- 
pressions. W. Carew Haziirr. 


Brrru-PLace oF CARDINAL Poie.—To the last 
Romanist Archbishop of Canterbury, spoken of 
by Lord Macaulay as the “ gentle Reginald Pole,” 
I find no fewer than three birth-places assigned :— 
1. Leland (Itin. vii. 25) says, of “Sturteley, or 
| Sturton Castel (Stafford), it was the kinges. .. . 
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Pole lay at it by licens, and there Cardinal Pole 
was borne.” 2. Beccatelli, in Vita Reg. Polk 
(lst edit., Venet., 1563), asserts that London was 
the place of his nativity. Beccatteli was Arch- 
bishop of Ragusa, and Pole’s contemporary ; in a 
second edition of his work, however (London, 
1690), it is observable that the word “ London” 
is omitted by the editor. 
Sussex, i. 195) maintains that there is a fair pre- 
sumption that he was born at Lordington (Sus- 
sex): an opinion which Mr. Longcroft has for- 
tified in a recent pamphlet, The Valley of the 
Ems. It is remarkable that Parker, Pole’s suc- 
cessor in the primacy, in his account of the Car- 
dinal’s life, makes no mention of his birth-place. 


With respect to Lordington House, a part of 


which still remains, it is certain that it once be- 
longed to Geoffrey, the Cardinal’s brother; and 
that it was erected by his father, Sir Richard Pole, 
is probable. We may dismiss the tradition which 
yet lingers there of a lady apparition, with neck 
encircled by a blood-red stain; but the horrible 
circumstances of his mother’s execution, at the 


instance of Henry VIII., appal every reader of 


English history. The tragical end of Margaret, 
Countess of Salisbury, doubtless caused much 
terror at Lordington, where, on the balustrade of 
the oaken staircase, the dragon cognisance of the 
house of Tudor may now be seen. Six miles 
from Lordington is South Harting: to this rec- 
tory, at the age of twenty-six, Reginald Pole was 
— by the patron, his brother Henry—an 

itional circumstance which connects him with 
this vicinity. Almost every writer since Camden 
has implicitly followed the statement of Leland. 
Can any reader of “N. & Q.” furnish me with 
documentary or other evidence in support of this, 
or afford me any information on the subject ? 

F. H. ARNOLD. 
Chichester. 


QUOTATION WANTED.—On the tombstone of a 
clergyman in Golcar Churchyard are the following 
lines : — 

“ Lay me down kindly in my mother’s lap, 
Her own green mantle spread above me : 
There let me rest. 
As I came forth, so I return to dust, 
And mingle with the grand old earth again : 
Tomb of my ancient line.” 


Where are the above lines taken from ? 
Geroree Lioyp. 
Thurstonland. 


Tue Eart or Poverty.—Can you oblige me 
with any information as to the authority on which 
it is stated that the title of Earl of Poverty was 
assumed by John Paslew, the last Abbot of 
Whalley, during the rebellion called “ The Pil- 
grimage of Grace?” The historian of the abbey, 
Whittaker, does not mention it, and James Clarke, 


3. Dallaway (Hist. of 








in his Survey of the Lakes (1789), says that the 

title was borne by one of the leaders in that rising 

who was a fisherman at Hawkshead. H. ©, G. 
Bebington. 


REGIMENTAL MepAL.—Can any old 87th man 
inform me if the Regiment had a regimental 
medal, like the 5th Foot, and a few other regi- 
ments? I have been told that the Regiment 
(87th) wore a medal :—0Od. Bust of William IIL - 
“ The glorious and immortal memory.” Rev, The 
royal arms; “King and constitution.” Which 
medal, I believe to be a political one ; and, there- 
fore doubt its ever being sanctioned to be wom 
by any regiment. I. N. 0. 


STONEHENGE. — Bishop Gibson contends that 
Stonehenge could not have been erected by the 
Danes, “as for many other reasons so particularly, 
because it is mentioned in some manuscripts of 


| Nennius ; who, as everybody knows, wrote almost 


200 years before the Danes were masters of any 
considerable part of this island.” Nennius, in the 
Historia Britonum, mentions the treacherous mas- 
sacre of the British chiefs; but I do not find any 
mention of Stonehenge. Can any one inform me 
where Stonehenge, by any of its names, is men- 
tioned by Nennius ? J. 


THe Temptars in Scottanp.—In a recent 
work, The Arnold Historical Prize Essay for 1865, 
by A. P. Marras, B.A., there occurs a statement 
drawn from Eckert, Die Heidenkirche, which per- 
haps some correspondent of “N. & Q.” can eluci- 
date. The passage in the essay runs thus: — 


“It is scarcely possibly that all the traditions of so 
powerful an Order can have been swept away at once ; in- 
deed, the modern French‘ Templiers ’ pretend to have kept 
up the succession of Grand Masters unbroken, and consi 
der themselves the direct descendants of the Order of the 
Knights Templars, of which some remains can perhaps be 
traced in Scotland (Eckert says, Heidenkirche, p. 364, 
that the Knights who escaped assembled in one of the 
Hebrides, and there reorganised their Fraternity), and in 
Germany, where, instead of strange and Paphometic 
rites, a kirid of mysticism mingled with Alchemy and 


| Cabalism arose, that of the Rosicrucians.” 





It is to be supposed that Mr. Marras was satis- 
fied that Eckert had authority for his assertion of 
the reorganisation of the Knights Templars in the 
Hebrides, but I confess so bare and unsup orted & 
statement seems to want confirmation. should 
be glad to know whether any traces of the Order 
of the Temple really were discovered in Scotland 
after its public abolition by the Pope; and what, 
if any, was the authority followed by Eckert m 
stating the discovery. 

Many places in Scotland bear names that asso- 
ciate them with the Templars; ¢. g. Templelands, 
near Dundee; Temple, St. Boswell’s; seve 
Templehalls, and also Templetons; a Templehouse, 
near Inverness, another near Stewarton; a Tem- 
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plesland, near F’ alkland; and Temples, near Eagle- 
sham by Glasgow. Probably these all indicate 
seats of the Order in olden time. Is there any 
od account of the Temple establishments in 
Scotland during the Early Middle Ages, before the 
Hospitallers succeeded to their lands? Is the 
list of its chief officers in Scotland to be found in 
any accessible work? A valuable tract, entitled 
Templaria, gives a good list of lands that had be- | 
longed to the Order. C. H. E, CARMICHAEL, 


| chanted well of the Jrish Legend, which lay for centuries 


shrouded in darkness in the midst of a gorgeous city, till 
some careless hand left open the door which had enclosed 
it, and the morning sunlight flashed upon its waters. 
Immediately it arose responsive to the beam, it burst the 
barriers that had confined it, it submerged the city which 


| had surrounded it, and its resistless waves, chanting 


wild music to heaven, rolled over the temples and over 
the palaces of the past.” 
What legend is here alluded to ? 
Sehore, Central India. 


W. K. 


[There are many Irish legends, varying in some re- 


| spects, which account for the existence of the lakes of 


Queries With Answers. 


Brrtus or Great Parnters. —I should feel 
exceedingly obliged if you or some of the cor- 
respondents of “N. & Q.” could tell me when the 
following celebrated painters were born. I have 
given the dates of some of their deaths, thinking 
it might facilitate the means of finding out their 
births : — 

1. Pellegiono da Modena ; he resided at Rome. [Born | 
about 1585. ] 

2. Biagio Pupini Bolognese. 

8. Maturino ; he resided at Rome; died, 1527. [Born 
at Florence, 1490.] 

4. Battista Franco ; he resided at Rome; died, 1561. 
{Born at Venice, 1498.] 

5. Ugo da Carpi. [Born at Rome, 1496 ; died, about 
1530.) 

6. Piero Ligorio; he resided at Naples; died, 1573. 
| Born at Naples, 1493.] 

7. Bartolomeo Passerotto ; he resided at Rome. [ Born 
at Bologna about 1540 ; died, 1595.] 

8. Ventura Salinbena. [Born at Sienna, 1557 ; died, 
1613.) 

9. Benedetto del Castiglione, a Genoese; he travelled 
in Italy. [Born at Genoa, 1616; died, 1670. ] 

a Giacomo Cortesi. [Born at Franche-Comte in 
A021. 

ll. Abraham Diepenbeck. 
1607; died, 1675. ] 

12. Filippo Lauri. [Born at Rome, 1623 ; died, 1694.] 

13. Ciro Ferri. [Born at Rome, 1634; died, 1689. ] 

14. Nicolas Mignard ; he resided at Paris; died, 1668. 
[Born at Troyes, 1608. } 

15. Laurent de la Hire; he resided at Paris; died 
1658. [Born at Paris, 1606.] 

‘ 16. Francis Chaveau; he resided at Paris; died, 1674. 
[Born at Paris, 1613.) 


[Born at Bois le Duc, 


’ 17. Nicolas Loyer; he resided at Rome; died, 1679. 
[Born at Antwerp, 1625.] 


Tuomas T. Dyer. 


Intsh LeGenp. — In Lecky’s Rationalism in 
Europe, the author, referring to the French Revo- 
lution, has written in a passage of more than 
ordinary beauty and eloquence — 


“The history of the movement was like that of the en- 


that country ; but all have one common source—the neg- 
lecting to close the entrance to an enchanted fountain, 
which caused an inundation, and covered, in a single 
night, fair and fertile fields, and houses and palaces, with 
water. Six centuries ago Giraldus Cambrensis ( Topo- 
graphy of Ireland, chap. ix.) favoured us with an account 
of a great lake in Ulster which originated in the follow- 
ing remarkable manner: “ The land now covered by the 
lake was inhabited from the most ancient times by a 
tribe sunk in vice, and more especially incorrigibly ad- 
dicted to the sin of carnal intercourse with beasts more 
than any other people of Ireland. Now there was a com- 
mon proverb in the mouths of the tribe, that whenever 
the well-spring of that country was left uncovered (for 
out of reverence shown to it, from a barbarous supersti- 
tion, the spring was kept covered and sealed), it would 
immediately overflow and inundate the whole province, 
drowning and destroying all the population. It hap- 
pened, however, on some occasion that a young woman, 
who had come to the spring to draw water, after filling 
her pitcher, but before she had closed the well, ran in 


| great haste to her little boy, whom she heard crying at a 


spot not far from the spring, where she had left him. 
But the voice of the people is the voice of God; and on 
her way back, she met such a flood of water from the 
spring that it swept off her and the boy, and the inunda- 
tion was so violent that they both, and the whole tribe, 


| with their cattle, were drowned in an hour in this partial 


and local deluge. A confirmation of this occurrence is 
found in the fact, that the fishermen in that lake see dis- 
tinctly under the water, in calm weather, ecclesiastical 
towers, which, according to the custom of the country, 
are slender and lofty, and moreover round ; and they fre- 
quently point them out to strangers travelling through 
those parts, who wonder what could have caused such a 
catastrophe.” Consult also Hall’s Jreland, its Scenery, 
Character, &c. i. 191.] 


JoHN DE TREVISA.—The above-mentioned per- 
sonage is said by Bale, &c., to have translated 
both the Old and the New Testament into Eng- 
lish. Is it known on what authority Bale made 
this assertion? Mr. John Lewis, in his Complete 
History of the Translations of the Bible into English, 
(p. 50, London, 1818), seems to be confident that 
Bale was mistaken. But I believe that Caxton, 
Usher, and Wharton, as well as Bale, have made 
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ee 


the same assertion —viz. that a translation had | following after my interment, and to receive 251, one half 


been made by Trevisa, which is not now extant. 
; J. Darton. 

Norwich. 

[We have every reason for believing that John Tre- 
visa, canon of Westbury, and vicar of Berkeley, in 
Gloucestershire, finished a translation of the Old and New 
Testaments, at the command of his munificent patron, 
Thomas Lord Berkeley, although no copy of it has been 
discovered. Caxton expressly mentions it in the preface 
to his edition of Higden’s Polychronicon. Lewis states 


| 


| Ixix. 303, where the name is spelt Nashe. 


that Humphrey Wanley (certainly a good authority) had | 


expressed a doubt whether Trevisa had made a transla- 
tion ; but what Wanley has left in print on this matter is 
the following : 
by our author Trevisa, I perceive it mentioned by Caxton, 


“ As to the Bible’s being wholly translated 


from him by Bale and Pits, who give the beginning of 
“ f £ 


the Preface thereunto; and at length Mr. Wharton (App. 
ad Cav. Hist. Litt. p. 49) believes it may be still extant.” 
(Catalogue of the Harl. MSS. ii. 320.) Fuller (Church 
History, book iv. sect. 43), tells us, that “'Trevisa’s mas- 
terpiece was the translating of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, justifying his act herein by the example of Bede, 
who turned the Gospel of St. John into English.” 
ner (Bibliotheca, p. 730), also, without expressing the 
least doubt, notices Trevisa’s translation of the Bible. } 


Lrevt.-Cot. Tuomas Nasu.—The enclosed has 
never, to my knowledge, appeared in print. | 
should like much to know if the ridiculous cere- 
mony is carried out as ordered by the will, and 
whether the 50/. is regularly paid? If it be so, 
it must be a sore trial to the incumbent of the 
abbey church to have the bells put to so unholy a 
use. The Col. Nash was soebaily a relative of the 
eccentric Beau Nash, the so-called King of Bath. 


“ The 29th Codicil to the Will of the late Lieut.-Col. Nash 
of Bath, 10th Nov., 1803. 

“T do also hereby give and bequeath to the Mayor, 
the Senior Alderman, and the Town Clerk of Bath, for 
the time being, the sum of 50/. per annum in trust, pay- 
able out of the Bank Long Annuities standing in my 
name at the Bank of England, for the benefit and enjoy- 
ment of the set of Ringers belonging to the Abbey Church, 
Bath, on condition of their ringing on the whole peal 
of bells, with clappers muffled, various solemn and dole- 
ful changes, allowing proper intervals for rest and re- 
freshment, from 8 o’clock in the morning until 8 o’clock 
in the evening, on the fourteenth day of May in every 
year, being the anniversary of my wedding day; and 
also, on every anniversary of the day of decease, to ring 
a grand bob-major and merry mirthful peal unmufiled, 
during the same space of time, and allowing the same 
intervals as above mentioned, in joyful commemoration 
of my happy release from domestic tyranny and wretched- 
ness; and for the full, strict, and due performance of 
such conditions, they the said Ringers are to réceive 50/. 
per annum, in two payments of 25/. each, on those re- 
spective days of my marriage and decease. And now 
that dear divine man, the Rev. Parson Buckston of Nor- 
folk, may resume his amatory labours without envelop- 
ing himself in a sedan chair for fear of detection. 

“I farther direct that the aforesaid Ringers do enter 
upon office for the first time only the very next day 


Tan- | 


year’s dividend, for so doing.” 


C. S. Reve. 
14, Thurloe Place, Brompton, S.W. 


[ This codicil is printed in the European Magazine, 
Lieut.-Colonel 
Thomas Nashe died on October 4, 1814. The terms of 
this singular will were considered so very exceptionable, 
that the bells of the abbey church have not been used for 
Colonel Nashe’s whimsicality for many years. What has 
been done with the 50/. we cannot say; but we hope, if 
not paid to the ringers as “ hush money,” it has been de- 
voted to some more worthy purpose. The Bank Long 
Annuities terminated early in 1860.] 


WItitAm ALEXANDER, Esq. — The Additional 
MSS. 8836-8838 contain Collections for a His- 
tory of Kent by this gentleman. I shall be thank- 
ful for information respecting him. 8. Y. R. 


[ William Alexander, Esq., an able artist, was born at 
Maidstone, April 10, 1767, where his father followed the 
business of a coachmaker. He was chosen draughtsman 
of the embassy to the court of China, and accompanied 
the Earl of Macartney to Pekin. In 1808 he was ap- 
pointed Assistant Keeper of the Department of Antiqui- 
ties in the British Museum. He died on July 23, 1816, 
and was buried in the churchyard of Boxley, near Maid- 
At the dispersion of his library by Mr. Sotheby 
on Noy. 25-30, 1816, his Collections towards a History of 
Kent, with four additional volumes of Records, &c., sold 
for 91. 12s. 6d. An elaborate memoir of Mr. Alexander 
appeared in the Gent. Mag. vol. Ixxxvi. (ii.), 279,369, 
565, cii. (i.), 584. Consult also the European Mag. Ixxi. 
134, and Dibdin’s Decameron, iii. 371. ] 


stone. 


Grovcester Cross. — When recently purchas- 
ing a photograph of the High Cross at Gloucester 
from a print shop in that city, I was informed it 
was still in existence in a park somewhere m the 
county of Gloucester. Britton, in his Architectural 
Antiquities, does not mention this fact. The Bris 
tol Cross still stands at Stourhead, though a fac- 
simile has been erected in the College Cireen. 
Can any of your correspondents inform me if the 
Gloucester Cross really exists ; and, if so, to what 
place it was removed ? ’ 

Tuomas E, Wixnrvetos. 

Stanford Court, Worcester. 

[It is doubtful whether any remains of this memorable 
cross are in existence. In conformity to an act of parlia- 
ment for improving the city, the structure was taken 
down in 1749. Now, on August 7, 1752, Mr. John Atwell 
of Gloucester, in reply to some inquiries respecting = 
cross from Dr. Ward, the Gresham Professor, supplied 
the following particulars: “In 1635 the cross was agai 
repaired, and, as Archdeacon Furney tells me, Bishop 
Goodman gave considerably towards the reparation of it. 
This circumstance may make it appear probable, that the 
statues were then erected ; or otherwise I should think 
the expence must have been too small and trifling for the 
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corporation to have desired contributions towards the 
work. You will judge of the workmanship from hence,— 
that King Charles I. was represented as a stout corpulent 
man. The whole was thought to be done in so ill a taste 
that it is not to be erected again; and the materials have 
heen already in part applied to other uses.” (Addit. MS. 
6210, p. 12, Brit. Museum.) Thomas Ricketts’s drawing 
of the cross was engraved by George Vertue for the 


Society of Antiquaries in 1751.] 


«A Wetsn Maty.”—I have recently met with 
this phrase, designating a sport or pastime, in 
Southey’s Omniana. What is its meaning? 

7 D. Brarr. 

Melbourne. 

[A Welsh main was connected with the barbarous 
pastime of cock-fighting. It consists of a certain or given 
number of pairs of cocks, suppose sixteen, which fight 
with each other until one half of them are killed; the 
sixteen conquerors are pitted a second time in like man- 
ner, and half are slain ; the eight survivors, a third time ; 
the four, a fourth time; and the remaining two, a fifth 
time: so that thirty-one cocks are sure to be inhumanly 
murdered for the sport and pleasure of the spectators. 
Vide Mr. Pegge’s Memoir on Cock-fighting in the Arch- 
aologia, iii. 132, and Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, edit. 


1845, p. 282.) 


“ sop NaturRatizep.” — There is an old and 
humorous translation of Hsop’s Fables, in familiar 
verse, under the title of sop Naturalized. The 
title-page is wanting; but the first line — 

“ A cock upon a dunghill bred,” — 
will indicate the work I mean. Can any of your 
readers tell me who is the author? It is not 
mentioned by Watt or the usual authorities. 
W. M. T. 

[This work is entitled, “ sop Naturalized : in a Col- 
lection of Diverting Fables and Stories from sop, Lock- 
man, Pilpay, and others; with useful Morals and Reflec- 
tions, in easy and familiar verse. Adapted to all capacities, 
and intended princij ally for the Entertainment and In- 
struction of the Youth of both sexes. The Seventh Edition, 
with the addition of above Fifty New Fables. London, 
Printed for C. Bathurst, in Fleet Street, 1771.” We 
cannot discover the name of the Editor. } 


_OLD Frverr Rixe.— Some time ago a massive 
silver ring was found in a field near Cockermouth, 
bearing the following inscription (inside) in an 
old italie hand, —“ As # deferve foe F defire,” and 
the hall-mark, ep. Is this the hall-mark of 
Edward VI.? and is there any published work 
explanatory of old hall-marks ? 

eo Henry T. WAKE. 
’ (See three interesting papers “On the Assay Marks on 
Gold and Silver Plate,” by Octavius Morgan, Esq., M.P., 
= the Archeologi: al Journal, Nos. 34, 35, and 36, and 
since republished in an octavo volume. 1 
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Replies. 
DRAGON IN HERALDRY: ST. GEORGE. 
(3 S, viii. 55, 79, 138.) 

How any one could assert that Dr. Milner 
identifies St. George with the “infamous ” George 
of Cappadocia, when the express object of his 
Historical and Critical Inquiry, §c., is to prove the 
contrary, is more than I can conceive or attempt 
to characterise. I say the same of the assertion 
that St. George of England is so identified by 
Alban Butler and Husenbeth. As to the latter, he 
merely edited an edition of Butler’s Lives without 
altering the text, but omitting the notes, and less 
But can any one who has read 
Alban Butler’s account of St. George seriously 
assert that he identifies him with the “ infamous 
George? There is not a shadow of truth in such 
an assertion. It is true indeed that Butler states 
from Metaphrastes that St. George was born at 
Cappadocia ; and so far, but certainly no farther, 
may each be styled George of Cappadocia. But 
why is Mr. Butler's decisive note altogether 
ignored? It suffices to settle the question; and 
is as follows : — 

“ Certain ancient heretics forged false acts of St. George, 
which the learned Pope Gelasius condemned in his famous 
Roman Council in 494. Calvin and the Centuriators call 
him an imaginary saint: but their slander is confuted 
by most authentic titles and monuments. Jurieu (Apol. 
de Reform. t. i.), Reynolds, and Echard blush not to con- 


found him with George the Arian, usurper of the see of 


Alexandria, the infamous persecutor of St. Athanasius 
and the Catholics, whom he endeavoured to dragoon into 
Arianism by butchering great numbers, banishing their 
bishops, plundering the houses of orphans and widows, 
and outraging the nuns with the utmost barbarity, till the 
Gentiles, exasperated by his cruelties and scandalous be- 
haviour, massacred him, under Julian. The stories of the 
combat of St. George with the magician Athanasius, and 
the like trumpery, came from the mint of the Arians, as 
Baronius takes notice: and we find them rejected by 
Pope Gelasius and the other Catholics, who were too well 
ac quainted with the Arian wolf, whose acts they condemned, 
to confound him with this illustrious martyr of Christ: 
though the forgeries of the heretics have been so blended 
with the truth in the history of this holy martyr, that, as 
we have it, there is no means of separating the sterling 
from the counterfeit. See, in Dr. Heylin’s History of St. 
George, the testimonies of writers in every age from 
Gelasius L. in 492, downwards, concerning this holy mar- 
tyr.” 

How could any one, who had seen this in Alban 
Butler, assert that he identifies St. George the 
Martyr with George the infamous Arian? Why 
even Gibbon, the sneering infidel, did not venture 
to affirm positively that the infamous George had 
been transformed into the renowned St. George ; 
but adds in his note, “‘ This transformation is not 
given as absolutely certain, but as extremely pro- 
bable.” Pity that the “solemn sneer ” of a Gib- 
bon, bent as he was upon “ sapping the solemn 
creed ” of Christianity, should be credited before 
the sound observations of a judicious hagiogra- 
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her, and the solid proofs of a learned Christian | 
Fishop ; but much more that the conclusions of | 


these two eminent writers should have been so 
glaringly misrepresented. *, C. H. 


Had your otherwise well-informed correspon- 


dent, Mr. Buckton, acquired more ey go 


information, he would have learnt that the Biblio- 
theca Britannica referred to was compiled, not by 
Mr. Watts, now living, but by Robert Watt, M.D., 
1824. This work is in four volumes, 4to; two of 
which consist of an Index of Subjects, whilst the 
two others contain the authors’ names referred 
to by numbers in the Index of Subjects: e.g. 
Part 1. “Index of Authors” (p. 672, r.) — 

“ Milner, the Rev. John, D.D., F.S.A., Bishop of Casta- 
bella, and Vicar Apostolic of the Middle District of Eng- 
land.—An Historical and Critical Inquiry into the Exist- 
ence and Character of St. George, the Patron of England. 
London, 1675, 8vo. 1s. 6d.” 

Part 11. vol. ii. “ Subjects” (of which there is 
an alphabetical arrangement) — 

“ George, St., the patron saint of England . . . An 
Historical and Critical Inquiry into the Existence and 
Character of Si. George the Patron of England, 672, r.” 
[The page in the Index of Authors. } 

It is, I think, a matter of doubt whether the de- 
scription of the title-page is not superfluous in 
the Index of Authors; and whether, in the event 
of any publisher’s bringing out a second edition, 
it hen per be sufficient for the inquirer to find 
in this part merely the leading or most important 
word, and under Subjects the title-page in full: 
e.g. “ Index of Authors” (p. 672, r.), Milner, ué 
supra.—George, St., “ Index of Subjects,” George, 


SS 
BELL INSCRIPTIONS. 
(3 S. viii. 88, 118.) 
In the bell inscription which “N. & Q.” has 
already presented to us twice in black letter: — 
“ Misteriis sacris repleat nos D& Johannis,” 
I am disposed to adopt the suggestion of your 
learned correspondent F, C. H., and to view the 
enultimate word as not copied correctly. If for 
ta we might read Ora, the line would run 
thus : — 
“ Misteriis sacris repleant nos Verba Johannis ; 
which would give us not only sense, but metre, 
Scum. 





I have been informed that the word repleat has 
no sign of abbreviation over it on any of the ten 
or twelve bells on which it is found. The 


| querist himself added the mark of contraction, 


thinking its omission a manifest error. It is not 


| likely that, if an error, it would have been re- 


| from the same mould. 


St., the Patron Saint of England . . . . An| 


Historical and Critical Inquiry into the Evistence 
and Character of St. G. the Patron of England, 
672, r. 

The other authors cited by Watt on St. George 
are, Dr. Peter Heylin, Lowick, T. Salmon, Daw- 
son, Pettingall, and Pegge. 

“ Asto the dragon of St. George, the learned Pettingall 
shews that this symbol is merely a relic of the ancient 
amulets invented by Oriental nations to express the vir- 
tues of Mithras, the sun, and the confidence which they 
reposed in that great luminary. 
says, ‘the use of these charms passed to the Basilidians, 
and in their Abraxas, the traces of the ancient Mithras 
and the more modern St. George, are equally visible. In 
the dark ages the Christians borrowed their superstitions 
from the heretics, but they disguised the origin of them, 
and transformed into the saint the sun of the Persians and 
the archangel of the Gnostics.’”—Blackwood’s Magazine, 
vol. xli. p. 744. Cf. Norton’s Evidence of the Genwine- 
ness of the Gospels, 1847, vol. ii. p. 542. ; 

Other works relating to this Christian champion 
are enumerated in (Ettinger’s Bibliographie Bio- 
graphique, 1854. This publication, deservedly 
eulogised by Mr. Botton Corney (“N. & Q.” 
i. p. 43), appears not to be sufficiently appreciated 
by some of your correspondents, Crux (2). 


From the Pagans, he | 


peated on every bell and never discovered ; unless 
we are to suppose that all these bells were cast 
But I do not consider it 
an error. On the contrary, the word being repleat, 
the inscription is more readily explained. 

I now believe the contracted word D& to stand 
for Doctrina, and that the line is to be read thus: 
“ Misteriis sacris repleat nos doctrina Johannis.” 

_ “May the doctrine of John fill us-with sacred myste- 
ries. 
I consider it to refer to the sublime doctrines of 
St. John in the opening of his Gospel, and in his 
Epistles: and that the inscription prays that we 
may have our minds filled with the knowledge ef 
these sacred mysteries, and with reverence for 
them. . F. C. H. 





The penultimate word, about which F. C. H. 
is in difficulty, in order to make the Latin verse 
scan, must be of twosyllables. Decantata is quite 
inadmissible. The Dea is probably Deztra. 
“ May the right hand of St. John fill us with holy 
mysteries.” E. WALFORD. 

Hampstead. 


In reply to Mr. Extacomse’s query, I imagine 
the hexameter verse in question, which I tran- 
scribe in the common letter — 

“ Misteriis sacris repleait nos Dea Johannis,” 
merely to imply that the bell was christened ™ 
honor of the Evangelist, St. John. But I am 
afraid that Dea (a common contraction for dicta), 
will never stand for decantata; so that the line 
will properly read thus : — 

“ Mysteriis sacris repleant nos dicta Johannis,” 
i. e., May the words of St. John fill us with the 


knowledge of holy mysteries. 
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The word déa, about which F. C. H. doubts, is 
a common abbreviation for dicta, and the line is 
evidently an hexameter belonging to a time when 
the false quantity in the second syllable would 
have been of small account. C. G, PRrowert. 

Is not the right reading of the line — 

“ Misteriis sacris repleant nos dicta Johannis,” 

« May the words of St. John fill us with sacred 
mysteries”? By this reading the line will scan, 
which would not be the case if we read “ decan- 
tata.” A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


KITTY FISHER. 
(3" 8. viii. 81.) 

Since my notes on Kitty Fisher appeared in 
your columns, I have been favoured by the Rev. 
W. J. Edge with the following communication, 
written by a lady in his parish, who remembers 
the particulars from hearing, when a child, her 
mother talk about Mrs. Norris: — 


“ Kitty Fischer, the wife of John Norris of Hemsted, 
was buried in the family vault in the chancel of Benen- 
den Church, where her husband rests by her side. She 
was a good wife, and greatly beloved by the village 
poor. She was a celebrated horsewoman. She used to 
accompany her husband in his rides over the estate and 
neighbourhood. It was well known she allowed no gates 
to be opened for her, but cleared them with ease and grace. 
She rode a beautiful high-spirited blood mare, as black 
as jet. Mrs. Norris lived only a few years after her mar- 
riage. When she died, the favourite was given to my 
grandfather. Kitty, for that was her name, lived to be 
old; and was buried in one of my fields, I do not know 
where. : 

“Catherine Wynne was a beloved companion of Miss 
Norris, sister to John Norris. She was a clergyman’s 
daughter of good family, and highly respected by all who 
knew her. Miss Norris had her friend buried in Benen- 
den churchyard, and placed a stone slab over her remains, 
enclosed by an iron railing. 

“Thave an engraving by Houghton of Sir J. Revnolds’s 
portrait of Kitty Fischer. Unfortunately, it has been 
much injured. F 


. 


“Ss. C. 

Mr. Edge also tells me that he is informed that 

the cause of Mrs. Wynne’s tomb having the in- 

scription confined to one half of its slab, was that 

the other half was to have recorded the death of 

Miss Norris, who wished to be buried by the side 
of Mrs. Wynne. G. W. J. 


——— 


It has been said of Sir Joshua Reynolds, he 
Was so pure-minded a man that he could never 
Tecognise an impure expression in the countenance 
of any that sat to him for their portraits; and 
that so “when he painted Nelly O’Brien and 
Kitty Fisher, who were rampants w—s, he 
made them both angels of purity and virtue.” In 
the engraving of the latter celebrated lady, by 
Richard Purcel in 1759, from one of Sir Joshua's 


pictures, there is certainly no expression to offend 
the most severe taste in his delineation of a person 
who must have been a very pretty and fascinating 
woman. I have never seen an original portrait of 
her by him, now in the possession of John Tolle- 
mache, Esq., M.P. of Peckforton, Cheshire, in 
which she is represented in the character of Cleo- 
— dissolving the pearl. Whatever may have 
yeen her vices or her virtues, there can be no 
doubt, from what I have heard, of her having 
sob herself a most useful wife to Mr. John 
Norris. He, by a course of dissipation and weak- 
ness, had involved his estate to such an extent 


| when he married Kitty Fisher, that nothing but 


ruin was imminent; but she, by the influence she 
had acquired over him, by her good sense and 
rage y management, so redeemed the state of 
nis affairs, that had she not been prematurely cut 


| off by smallpox, she would have completely suc- 


ceeded in retrieving his broken fortune. She was 
his second wife; and after her death he married 
for his third, a French actress. John Norris, Esq. 
was for twelve years M.P. for Rye, a borough at 
that time in the patronage of the Lamb family. 
There are at Brickwall two large-sized half-length 
black profiles of John Norris and Kitty Fisher, 
which were presented to Thomas Frewen, Esq., 
by the late G. Augustus Lamb, D.D. 
We Wea 

Being on a visit to the pleasant but little known 
village of Brixton, Isle of Wight, as “N. & Q.” 
cannot be missed, it has followed me here. As 
another proof of the wide-spread fame of Kitty 
Fisher, send the following lines, which two 
female relations tell me were current some fifty 
years ago in the girls’ schools of this island and of 
Hampshire : — 

= Lucy Locket lost her pocket, 
Kitty Fisher found it : 
The deuce a farthing was there in ’t — 
Only the binding round it.” 
J. A. G. 


CUE. 
(3S, vii. 317, 427; viii. 113.) 

With all due respect to your correspondent 
A. A. and Mr. Botton Corney (clarum et vene- 
rabile nomen), I cannot help thinking that their 
remarks, in re “cue,” are as the words that darken 
counsel, Any theatrical prompter will tell these 
gentlemen, that the cue is nal and literally the 
tag or tail end of the speech to which the actor in- 
terlocutor has to make reply. The shorter the cue, 
the better the player will retain it in his memory. 
Thus, if A has to say to B “‘Iam glad you have 
returned to town, and am delighted to see you,” 
the proper cue would be “ delighted to see you,” or 
shorter still, “to see you.” Theatrical copyists 
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first, and actors afterwards adopt the principle 
which, I am told, obtains in the army. To the 
civilian, “Shoulder arms!” is a command which 
the soldier at once obeys. The professional miles, 
however, divides the direction into two parts. 
“Shoulder” only puts him on the alert; but 
“arms ”—or rather “ humph” —is the real com- 
mand which causes him to shoulder his musket. 
It is his ewe, in fact. The etymology of cue is, I 


think, transparently obvious. It is nothing more | 


nor less than quewe—tail, or end. A pigtail is a 

queue ; and a billiard-ball propeller is a cue, and 

the butt-end of a speech is a cue or queue. 
Groree Aveustvs SALA. 


The word cue, like most short ones, has many 
meanings. In the theatrical sense of the end 
words of the previous speech, which an actor has 
to commit to memory as well as his own part 
(role), the French do not use the word queue. 
The following are the terms used by the French, 
corresponding to the various meanings of our 
word ewe. The hair-dresser’s queue: the tail of 
hair of various designations, pig, &c. In the sense 


of the part a man is to play or recite in his turn, 


they say role; but this is not precisely what we 
mean by cue theatrically, for which I cannot find 
the exact equivalent in French. In the sense of 
end, they use /a fin, le bout dune chose quelconque, 
and replique. The stick in billiard-playing is 
queue. In the sense of hint, it is signe, mot. In 
the sense of humour, it is humeur, veine. The 
name queue is also given in France to the dard = 
quadrans=the fourth part of an as. It is of kin- 
dred derivation with the Latin cauda, and the 
Italian and Spanish coda, Although the French 
do not, I believe, use any word precisely as we do 
for the actor's cue, the German has the exact 
meaning in ende (end) and stichwort (stitch-word). 
Cue is well explained in Danish, as enden af en 
ting (end of a thing). 

t may be convenient to point out all the pas- 
sages in Shakspeare where this word cue occurs: 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Act III. Se. 2,3; Much 
ado About Nothing, Act Il. Se.1; Midsummer 
Night's Dream, Act IIT. Se. 1 bis; Act TV. Se. 1, 
Act V. Se. 1; Henry V., Act III. Se. 6; Richard 
IIT, Act Ill. Se. 4; Lear, Act L Se. 2; Hamiet, 
Act II. Se. 2; Othello, Act I. Se. 2. ‘ 

T. J. Buexton. 


SECOND SIGHT. 
(3"* S. viii. 65, 111, 136.) 

F. C, H. and myself shall probably never agree 
in this matter; but before I quit it, allow me to 
explain my meaning a little more precisely. 

Cases of the kind under consideration consist of 
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| several parts. For example, in this instance there 
| are, Ist. The presumed apparition or vision; 2nd. 
| An event coincident with the apparition, but not 
| connected with it by any known law of nature; 
that is, the illness and death of the person who was 
the subject of the qquenten and 3rd. Another 
| event which followed at a little interval ; that is, 
the death of the witness of the apparition. And 
the point to be determined is, whether there was 
any kind of connexion, natural or supernatural, 
between these several circumstances. 
Of these events, only the first is claimed to be 
| supernatural. The second and third lie within 
the range of ordinary experience, and are of the 
| kind that can easily be established by proof. The 
| first falls without that range, and is not easy of 
proof, and yet the conclusions to be drawn from 
the whole matter depend entirely on its being 
proved. If it be not established, the presumed 
chain of sequences is broken. 

The proof of the first point rested with the old 
shepherd. He alone saw the apparition, or what- 
ever it was. He knew not only all the facts of 
the appearance, but the state of his own mind, 
and of his own powers of observation at the time. 
He knew the precise spot where the — 
was seen, and whether, in the dimness of a Mi- 
chaelmas evening, he was likely to have taken 
one man for another, or to have fallen into some 
other blunder. 

Now the case was dealt with in the way of 
judgment by two parties. On the one side by 
certain gentlemen, who concluded from what the 
shepherd had stated that the appearance was that 
of the dying man, and consequently that it was 
supernatural. They drew also certain other con- 
clusions which appear to me to be very extraor- 
dinary, but it is not necessary to enter into them. 
The case must stand or fall upon the establish- 
ment of the first point. F 

The gentlemen, as I have stated, determined 
that the apparition was supernatural. But the 
case was also judged by the old shepherd himself, 
the man who knew all the circumstances with 
a familiarity which no one else could possess. 
What did he think of it? He had “ not the least 
idea of the affair being any thing supernatural. 
How he explained the matter we are not informed. 
Whether he was stupid enough to believe that a 
man could be in two places at once, or wise enoug 
to think that he had made some mistake about 

| the matter, does not appear. All that we are 
| told is, that the gentlemen drew certain conclu- 
sions from a presumed fact which they judged to 
be supernatural, and that the only person who 
knew of his own knowledge anything about that 
fact judged it not to be so. 

They who think this was satisfactory, may agree 

with F. C.H. I do not think so, and must there- 
fore beg to be allowed to differ from him. J. B. 
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LONGEVITY. 
Parr axp Jenxrxs (3" S. viii. 64.)—I am | 
sorry to find that the Editor's invitation for | 
references to hitherto unknown contemporary | 
allusions to these patriarchs has not succeeded in | 
calling forth any such notices. I have recently 
met with two statements in an article on “ Lon- | 
gevity” in Good Words of July last, for which | 
the writer, Andrew Wynter, M.D., will perhaps | 
be good enough to furnish his authority. The 
yalue of his paper is very much reduced by the 
absence of all reference to the sources of his in- 
formation. As a member of the medical profes- | 
sion, Dr. Wynter, I feel assured, would not have 
advanced any such remarkable statements as those | 
I am about to refer to, except upon what he 
believed to be sufficient evidence; and therefore | 
I trust he will supply that evidence to the readers 
of “N, & Q.” 
At p. 493, when treating of Henry Jenkins and 
speaking of the value of testimony of contem- 
poraries, Dr, Wynter says : — 


“If, however, sceptics must have documentary evi- 
dence of a circumstance which was patent to the whole 
country side, we have the best of all such proof in the 
fact that the Registers of the Court of Chancery prove that 
he gave evidence ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY YEARS BE- 
PORE HIS DEATH. 

The Registers of the Court of Chancery is a 
very vague reference. I hope Dr. Wynter will 
supply some further particulars of volume, page, 
name of suit, or something which will enable the 
curious to procure a copy of Jenkins’s evidence | 
from the Public Record Office. 

At p. 495, Dr. Wynter says: “The great- 
grandson of Old Parr died at Cork only a few 
years ago at the age of 103.” Will Dr. Wynter 
kindly state on what authority this statement is 
founded ? ' L. P. J. 


Mary Downton (3" S§, vii. 154,503, &c.)—I 
presume that the following instance will be ac- 
ceptable to your readers. For the first two years 
after my ordination, while curate of Allington, near 
Bridport, I was a weekly visitor to a bedridden 
woman (a parishioner) named Mary Downton. She 
died November 4, 1860, at the ( generally supposed) 
age of 106 years, retaining all her mental faculties 
except sight, which she had gradually lost some | 
years before I became acquainted with her. I 
can recall many a pleasant conversation with this | 
“oldest inhabitant.” Strange to relate, the earliest | 
incident of her life which she could recall to 
memory was being carried out, “within an inch 
of her life,” from her father’s burning cottage at | 
the age of four years. Juxta TurR™. | 


[By a subsequent communication, we learn that our 
correspondent has kindly undertaken to investigate this 
case, feeling with ourselves that, after what has oc- 
curred with respect to Miss Mary Billinge, no small 


caution is required in accepting statements of alleged 
longevity, which are so often made upon very insufficient 
grounds.—Ep. “ N. & Q.”) 


ANDREA Ferra (1* S. iii. 62; x. 224, &.; 
2-48. i. 73, 411.)—Queries and articles respecting 
the age and country of this celebrated sword- 
maker have, from time to time, appeared in the 
columns of “N. & Q.” I beg, therefore, to refer 
all such readers as are interested in the subject 
to a valuable paper on “ Andrea Ferara,” in the 
August number of the Cornhill Magazine; in 
which the writer shows, that he was an Italian, 


| on the authority of a passage which occurs at fol. 


62 of Giovan Mattheo Cicogna’s Trattato Militare 
(4to, Venice, 1583), where the author (in treating 
of the most renowned swordmakers of Italy 
in the sixteenth century) says: “in ciudad di 
Bellun sono gli ingegnosi Maestro Giovan Do- 
nato et Maestro Andrea de i Ferari, ambidue 
fratelli, i quai stanno alle fusine di Messer Giovan 
Battesta detto il Barcelone ;’ that is to say: “In 
the town of Belluno are the ingenious Masters 
Giovan Donato and Andrea of the Feraras, both 
brothers, of the foundry of Master Giovan Bat- 
tista, called ‘The Barcelonian.’” The result at 
which the writer of the article in question ar- 
rives, is, that Andrea Ferara was born about the 
year 1555; that he was of a family of armourers 
which had existed in Italy at least two genera- 
tions before that time; and of whom the first, 
like Giovani di Bologna, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Paolo Veronese, and a crowd of medieval artists, 


| derived his nomination from the place of his 


nativity—the ducal city of Ferara. 
2» 


“ Dives MOI ov", N’EN QUEL PAYs” (3" S. viii. 
30, 78.) —I have before me four editions of the 
s0ems of Francois Villon: the first printed in 
Paris, July 20, 1532, by Galliot du Pre; the 
second edited by Clement Marot, 1533, by the 
same printer; the third, Paris, 1725, by Courte- 
lier; and the fourth, “with remarks by several 
persons,” printed at the Hague, 1742. 

The first edition is without preface, note, or 
comment; and contains merely the title-page and 
the text of Villon, to which are added, as in the sub- 
sequent editions, “ Le Monologue du frane Archier 
de Baignollet,” and “ Le Dialogue des Seigneurs 
de Mallepaye et Bailluent.” The text and punc- 
tuation differ from that quoted by Mr. Gustave 
Masson, and the other editions under my eye :— 

“ Dictes moy ne en quel pays, 
Est Flora, la belle Romaine ; 
Archipiada ne Thais, 
Qui fut sa cousine Germine ? 
Echo, parlant, quant bruit on maine, 
Dessus riviere ou sur estang, 
Qui beaulte est plus que humaine, 
Mais ou sunt les neiges dantan ?” 
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HERMENTRUDE, in my opinion, has correctly 
identified some of the personages named in the 
extract which she gives from the ballad; and I 





—... 


be otherwise accounted for than by the fact that it had 


think I can assist her to make the historical ac- | 


quaintance of the others, and thus answer her 


9” 


query—“ Who are Biétris and Alys? 
Biétris.—Bietrix (1st ed. 1522)—was the daugh- 
ter of Renaud, county of Burgundy, the Queen of 
Frederick I. (1156), to whom she conveyed as her 
ortion Cis-Alpine Burgundy and Provence. She 


ed into Italy (1159) the army with which Fre- | 


derick laid siege to Creme. Krantzius relates a 
strange story of this princess. 
Milan, shortly after its capture and subjugation, 
the inhabitants, to avenge their humiliation, 
mounted her on an ass, and then led her through 
their streets. To punish this outrage, Frederick 
caused the city to be razed (1162); and, adds our 
author : — 

“ Que chacque Milanais, pour eviter le dernier supplice, 
fut obligé d’arracher, avec les dents, une figue qu'on fai- 
sant tenir sur le corps de ce meme fne d’une maniere 
ridicule et degoutante.” 

Bietrix died at Spires in 1185. 

Alys.— Alyx (lst ed. 1522)—was the fourth 
daughter of Thebaud, 4th Count of Champagne, 


When she visited | 


and wife of Louis VII., King of France, and | 


mother of Philip Augustus; who, during his 
absence in the “ Holy Land,” left her regent of 
his kingdom. She died in Paris, June 4, 1206: 
“respected by the nobles, and regretted,”’ says the 
historian, “ by the people.” 

Joun Everne O’CAvVANaeH, 


Rosy Hoop Battap (3 8. viii. 88.)—The 


late Mr. Hunter, in the fourth of his Critical and | 


Historical Tracts on the Ballad Hero, Robin 


Hood, writing of the passage inquired about by | 


A. H. K. C. L. says: — 


“ An outlaw, in the prime of life, concealing himself in 
the thickets of Barnsdale, where, from his hiding place, he 
could at any time sally forth to surprise an unsuspecting 
traveller on the Watling Street, as the ballad writer calls 
the ancient, doubtless the Roman Highway, which crosses 
Barnsdale.” 


With this he dismisses the error as to the name 
of Watlynge Street; but he goes on to the ques- 
tion of the locality of the Sayles : — 


“* And walke up to the Sayles 
And so to Watlynge Strete.’ 

“There is in these few words something which im- 
presses a person acquainted with the district, with the 
conviction of the reality of these events, for the Sayles is 
a place hardly known. There is a family of the name 
seated at Wentbridge, but Sayles, as a name of a place, 
has passed almost entirely from the public recollection ; 
nor would it be found, it is believed, in any map of York- 
shire. Yet most undoubtedly there was once a place so 
called in Barnsdale, or close to it. It was a very small 
tenancy of the Manor of Pontefract, being not more than 
the tenth of a Knight’s fee. How, therefore, it came to 
be seized upon by the writer of the ballad, can hardly 


the reputation of having been really one of the speculatoria 
of the outlaw who had inhabited those regions.” 


He says also: — 


“Sayles occurs, it may be observed, as a place in the 
neighbourhood of Barnsdale, in the account of the Aid 
for Knighting the Black Prince, 20 Ed. III. It was then 
in the hands of Richard, son of Adam de Sayles, who paid 
four shillings. Again, in Bernard’s Survey of that Honour, 
1577, Thomas de Brayton, who had also possessions st 
Campsal, had held a tenement in Sayles as one-tenth of a 
Knight’s fee, which was afterwards in the possession of 
Holmes, and at the date of the Survey, in the hands 
of William, son of Richard Fletcher of Campsal.” 





Mr. Hunter told me that his impression was, 
that it was situated near to Campsal, a short dis- 
tance from the Great North Road, and not a long 
way from Robin Hood’s Well. 

Mr. Hunter’s Tract will interest your cor- 
respondent. H. J. 

Sheffield. 


CHARTULARY OF WHALLEY Abbey (3" §, viii. 
36, 76.)\—Mr. Irvine appears to have assumed 
that because an exception might be framed i 


factum, therefore an action would not: and from 


this assumption he has drawn the conclusion that 
it is neither more nor less than an error for any 
one to suppose that there ever could have been 
such a thing as an action im factum. Such a 
sweeping imputation of error I have rarely seen 
so lightly made. In order to show how ut- 
terly without foundation the assumption is that 
it rests on, it will be sufficient to lay before your 
readers a very short extract from Ortolan, Ezpli- 
cation des Instituts, p. 1204, where, in commenting 
on the passage cited by Mr. Irvine, he expresses 
himself as follows : — 

“* Aut in factum composita.’ 11 ne faut pas croire que 
ce soit ici un genre spécial d’exception ; c'est une forme 
sous laquelle les exceptions peuvent étre concues. En 
effet, de méme que les actions peuvent, comme nous lavons 
vu ci dessus (pages 1061 et 1067), étre concues en fait, de 
méme les exceptions.” 

P. S. C. 


Browne, Viscount Montacve (3"S. viii. 106.) 
Mr. Justice Brownx cannot do better, if he 
wants information about the Brownes, Viscounts 
Montague, than apply to my friend, Mr. Thomas 
Selby, of 19, Westbourne Square, Hyde Park, 
who claims paternal descent from that ancient 
house, and has a large collection of documents 
bearing on its history and genealogy. 

; ‘ EE. WaLrorp. 

Hampstead. 

Covrances: CHannet Istanps (3" 8. viii. 19, 
37, 116.)— After the loss of Normandy in the 
reign of Henry VL, it was considered inexpedient 
to leave the Channel Islands under the see of 
Coutances. Henry VII. therefore procured @ bull 
from Alexander VI. for their annexation to the 
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| 


see of Winchester, 1499-1500 ; this, however, 
was not effected until 1565. (See W arner’s Col- | 
lections, iv. 159, 195-6 ; and Rymer, xii. 740, and 
Magna Britannia, ii. 891.) In 1576 the Arch- | 
bishop of Canterbury held a Visitation. (Strype, 
Annals, I. ii. 344; Soames’ Elizabeth. Hist, 203 ; 
2 Zurich Letters, cvi.) 
Mackenzie E. C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 


Sre Samvet CrarkeE (3S, viii. 28, 60, 117.)— 
Your correspondent asks for information respect- 
ing the name of Clark, “ Merchant, 1675.” I find, 
upon referring to an old list of merchants of that 
date, the name occurs as follows: Sir Samuel 
Clark, Throgmorton Street; Mr. Clark, Pudding 
Lane; Mr. Clark, Laurence Poultney Lane; Mr. 
Clark, Kingsland ; Mr. Clark, by the Horseferry, 
Westminster; Sam. Clark, Bartholomew Close. 

T. GLADWELL. 


Pryce Coartes Epwarp Srvart (3" §. viii. 
107.) —There is at Beaufort Castle, near Beauly, 
the seat of Lord Lovat, a small full-length of this 
Prince, attired in a close-fitting tartan vest or | 
jacket, with breeches of the same and silk stock- | 
ings; and with, if I remember, a white rose in his 
highland bonnet. It was sent by the exiled 
family to Simon, Lord Lovat; and, I have under- 
stood from the present Lord Lovat, that other 
portraits of the Prince were similarly sent over to 
other adherents of the family. This picture, 
which has a foreign look, represents the Prince as 
he might be about 1737 war that mentioned by 
your correspondent Epw. MarsHatt. I am quite 
sure that the courteous owner would willingly 
give any farther information in his power, if ap- 
plied to by your correspondent. 

Nort Briton. 


Rey. Epwarp Forp (3* §. vii. 459, 504; viii. 

9.) — The following is the account of this inci- 
dent in the Gentleman's Magazine’ for March, 
1734, p. 164:— 
My The Rev. Mr. Edward Ford, M.A., Jun. Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin, being shot by the Schollars, 
having rendered himself unacceptable to them, tho’ a 
very pious man. One night they broke his windows ; and 
he firing upon them, they returned it, and killed him on 
the spot. A reward of 3002. has been offered by the Lord- 
Lieutenant for apprehending Mr. Dee, or any of the 
peisons concerned in the said murder. The Provost and 
Fellows of Trinity College have also offered 150/. for the 
like purposes.” ~ 

This differs much from the story of the “ Mur- 
dered Fellow” in the Dublin T Iniversity Magazine 
for March, 1835. 3.08 


Toasts (3" §. viii. 74,115.) —I am glad to see 
that my suggestion has met with approval. Per- 
mit me to add that, in Ireland in 1808, when aid 
from France was expected by the disaffected, a 
popular toast was—“ The feast of the Passover.” 


I may refer those interested in toasts to 
“N. & Q.,” 1" Ser. vii. 105, 220, 355. Can any cor- 
respondent give a correct version of the Orange 
toasts—“The glorious, pious, and immortal me- 
mory,” and “ The Pope in the pillory ” ? 

Cyrin. 

“Leaping Apes In Heti” (3* §. viii. 77.)— 
The song quoted by Unena, “Oh, no, no, I never 
will marry,” &c., is a sort of imitation (hardly a 
translation) of the Spanish “ No, no, no, no quiero 
casarme,” which last contains no allusion what- 
ever to “leading apes in Hell.” Neither have I 
ever seen the phrase used by any Spanish author. 

NoELL RADECLIFFE. 

DAUGHTER PRONOUNCED Darter (3"¢ §. viii. 
18, 56, 78.)—Daffter for daughter is not unfre- 
quent in parish registers, more especially during 
the Commonwealth, when the entries were usually 
made by the parish clerk or some other uneducated 
person. I have occasionally met with entries like 
the following, which are copied from a register 
accessible to me — 

“1650 Sept. 18. Marey, daffter of Henery Tellson. 

Ann, daffter of William Cooke. 

October 14. Elizabeth, daff. of Richard Crouch and 
Cobbler.” 

Juxta TURRIM. 


Carapoo (3 §. viii. 94.)—The maiden name 
of this woman was Wilcox; she was born at 
Witheridge, near Exeter. Her father wasa shoe- 
maker. Baker was her name after marriage. I 


| have the full particulars of her career in my notes 


from newspapers of the day, and shall be happy to 
furnish any further particulars. I have also a 
facsimile of her writing, and can furnish your 


| correspondent with a tracing, if he will send his 


address. Witram Tuck. 


15, Milsom Street, Bath. 


Beest (3*4 §. viii. 79.)—Biestings or beestings, 
colostra, the milk that first comes from the cow 
after calving, is from A.-S. beost, byst, or bysting. 
This is an old Germanic word, found in a great 
many of the Germanic dialects, e.g. Old High 
Ger. piost ; Mid. H. G. biest; Low Ger. Beest; 
Dutch, biest; Fris. bjast, bjiist; Bavar. biest; in 
Switzerland, biest, biemst, bienst, briest, briesch, 
briemst; Mod. Ger. biest or biestmilch. In the 


present German we also find: Biestbutter, buty- 


rum e colostra; Dutch, biestboter, and Biest- 


| kiise, caseus e colostra. Vide Deutsches Worterbuch, 
von Jacob Grimm und Wilhelm Grimm. 


J. C. Hann, Ph. D. 

Heidelberg. 
SympoiizaTIon oF Cotovurs rx HERALDRY 
(3"¢ S. vii. 64, 159.)—Your correspondent D. P. 


has shown that Wlson de la Colombiere’s claim 
to the invention of tricking is inadmissible; it by 
no means follows that Petra Sancta’s title is good 
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Indeed, I am now prepared to show that Mene- 
strier’s statement, “Que l’on en voit aussi la 
pratique en quelque endroit avant le P. Petra 
Sancta” is perfectly correct. A learned anti- 
quarian friend of mine, the Count de Limburg 
Stirum of Ghent, has drawn my attention to an 
armorial chart of the Duchy of Brabant, published 
at Louvain in the year 1600, with the following 
title :— 

“Briefue Description du tres ancien, noble, et riche 
Duché de Brabant, qui maintient encores le tiltre tres 
illustre du memoirable Duché de Lothier ou Lotrycke, 
&c.” 

At the end is the engraver’s name, A. Rinclt 
and this legend: “ Excudebat Jo. Baptista Lan- 
grius cum gratia et priuilegio. Lovanij anno 1600. 
Signavit J. de Busschere.” In all the shields of 
this chart the tinctures are indicated by dots and 
lines in exact accordance with the system em- 
ployed by Wlson and Petra Sancta, and since 
universally adopted. Not only this, but an oval 
figure, immediately beneath the title, divided into 
six compartments, serves to explain the system. 
Beneath it is this note: “Les marques repré- 
sentées en cette ovale demonstrent la distinction 
des métaux et couleurs des armoiries.”’ 

As this chart was published thirty-four years 
before Petra Sancta’s De Symbolis Heroicis, the 
claim on his behalf must be abandoned. The 
question to be resolved now is, whether Langrius 
invented the system or not. I may trouble you 
with a further communication on this point later, 
but I have not leisure at present to pursue my 
investigations. W. H. Jawes WEALE. 

Bruges. 

Witt o’ tae Wisp (3™ S. viii. 69.) —This 
luminous meteor, in Latin Ignis fatuus, which is 
often seen in summer nights over morasses, grave- 
yards, &c., and which is now supposed to be caused 
by the spontaneous inflammation of a gaseous 
p Aas pr phosphorus and hydrogen resulting 
from the decomposition of animal or vegetable 
substances, has a variety of names. Besides Will 
o’ the Wisp, we find Will a’ Wisp, Will with a 
Wisp, William with a Wispe, Will with the 
Wisp, dank Will, Kitty with a Wisp, Kit with 
the Canstick (¢. e. candlestick), Jack with a Lant- 
horn, Jack w’ a Lanthorn, Friar’s Lantern, in 
Milton’s L’ Allegro, the Wat, &c. 

Wisp is a little twist of straw or kind of straw 
torch, and the above names had no doubt their 
origin in the appearance of the meteor, as if Will, 
Jack, or Kit were going about with lighted straw 
torches in their hands. In German, Will o’ the 
Wisp is called Irrwisch, a wandering wisp, from 
irren, to err, to wander, and wisch, a whisk or 
wisp. For a full account of this phenomenon, 
vide Brand’s Popular Antiquities, revised by Sir 
Henry Ellis. J. C, Hany, Ph. D. 

Heidelberg. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(3*¢ S. VIET. Ave. 19; $5 
i 
Corp Harpour (3" 8. viii. 71, &e.)—A farm 
in a high and bleak situation in the hundred of 
Wirral, Cheshire, is called Windy Harbour, This 
circumstance may be of some value as su 
the views of Dr. Hany, Mr. G. Vers Invi 
others, who hold that cold harbour means simp 
a cold place of shelter, residence, or habitation, 
a definition which seems so obvious as to render 
deeper investigation unnecessary. A. ©. G. 





Miscellaneous. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of price, &c., of the following book to be sent direct to the 
gentleman by whom it is required, and whose name addres are 
given for that purpose : — = 
Roscor’s Lonewzo pa" Mevrcr. Vol. TI. 4to. [The address required 
the person who reported a copy of this.) @ 
Wanted by Rev. Alfred Gatty, Ecclesfield Vicarage, Sheffield. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


The work inquired after was a 
‘ vpn 


Ww. Paice ( Abergavenny.) 
_ Rice avi ~ é 


reprint (for private icirculation) of the articles 
“N. & Q." 3rd 8. vol. i. om the Life and Literary Laboars of 
Oldys. 

B. (Junior United Service Club.) We are assured by an enivent 
Devonshire genealogist that the arms of the Parsons family of Blak 
Torrington are unknown. 


J. Mansmatz. The residuum of the late Cony Offor's library has 
Wo. 


been sold as salvage to an American agent for 


K. R.C. The quotation, “ To party gave up what was meant for 
mankind,” is from Goldsmith's“ Retaliation,” line Hi. 


K. B. The remark, “ Amicus Socrates, amicus Plato, sed he 
amica veritas,” is Aristotle's ; but the same had been said of Homer 
Plato himself. See“ N. & Q.” let 8. iii. 44. 

R. E. E. W. The origin of the expression,“ No great haba” 
probably be traced to the custom of shaking hands, the shake oe 4 
mated according to value set wpon the person giving t.——" Neck 
nothing" is a racing phrase used when a desperate effort is made onal 
the prize. 

R. Iwonrs. The little volume, The Banks of the Wye, aed oi 
Poems, 1856, is by J. H. James. 

Eanarom.—3rd S. vill. p. 140, col. ii. line 20, for “ Moxon & Co." read 
“ Marion & Co.” 

@2* Cases for binding the volumes of “N.& Q”" may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. _ 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. * ee 
ready,and may be had of ail Booksellers and Newsmen, 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for 1s. 8d. 

“Nores axp Quenres” is published at noon on Friday, and ts alse 
issued in Mowrasy Paars. scription for Stampnp Comm 
Siz Months forwarded direct from the Publisher ( the 
yearly Iwoex) is ils. < San may be paid by Post ¢g 

yable at the Strand Post O, in favour 0, mua G. 

y ELLINGTON Senene, Sraanp, W.c., where also all Comme 
von tas Eprron should be addressed. 


“Noras & Qvenms” is registered for transtnission abroad. 


Wanrtev enornavenp Porrnarts of the following persons connaeet 
with the county of Norfolk.—Prices to be sent to A. D. @, 
Norwich: — 

Alden, Martha, of Attleborough, executed, 1807. 

Astley, Sir Edward, ob. 1653. 

Astley, Sir Jacob, ob. 1729. 

see Boe Va oy 

Astley. oda ( a Val), ob. ‘ 

Barker, Mrs., wife of the Rev. S. L, Barker of Yarmouth, ob. 186% 

Bayley, Rich., Dean of Salisbury, ob 1667. 

ead "Ezekiel, Dissenting reacher at Mendham, &. 1818. 

Coward, Nathan, of Dasingham, glover and poet, ob. 115. 

Crowe, . Henry, M.A., native of Stoke Feny, living 1837. 

Cusson, my A “ Gains, & -. 1650. 

Davy, Rev. Charies, o' . 1797. 

Evans, Grace, @ ter of Sir Ralph Freake, West Billey. 

Garrard Sir 8., Lord ave of aqutee oe ob. 17% , 

Goddard, Catherine (Shouldham), ob. 1464. (Gough. 

Greenacre, James, oneew ae. victim Hannah Brows- 

Hamond, Rev. Robt. Ss - 

Littleton, Sir Thom., M.P. for Castle Rising, 1702, ob. 1710. 





